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»UKIE  ANTOINETTE  (2nd.  August,  to  16th.  October  1793). 


If  the  qual  ties  of  Marie  Antoin-  tie 
were  her  own,  her  faults  were  cer- 
Utinly  the  effect  of  her  epoch  and 
surroundings. 

DK   LA   RoCaKTKMK. 

(Ten  years  of  the  lift  of  a  queen.) 


CHAPTER  I. 

Transfer  of  the  queen  from  the  Temple  to  the  Conciergerie.  — 
Her  inscription.  —  The  concierge  Richard  and  his  wife.  — 
Tho  Council  chamber.  —  Act  of  imprisonment  of  the  queen. 
—  The  newspapers.  —  The  carnation  incident.  —  Michonis 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Rougeville.  —  Trial.  —  The  Richards 
replaced  by  the  Baults.  —  Arrest  of  Michonis.  —  The  guard 
redoubled.  —  The  gendarms.  —  Accusation.  •--  Various  plans 
of  escape. 


Upon  a  very  alarming  report,  addressed  the  1st.  Au- 
gust 1793,  to  the  Convention,  relating  to  a  Kuropean  cons- 
piracy against  French  liberty,  violent  measures  were 
adopted  :  the  Queen  was  brought  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  During  the  night  of  August  2nd.  Marie-Antoi- 
nette was  taken  from  the  Temple,  having  barely  time 
to  say  good-bye  to  her  daughter  and  sister,  and  was  removed 
to  the  Conciergerie.  The  news  was  communicated  to  her 
brutally  by  armed  men,  by  whom  she  was  made  to  cross 
the  courtyards  of  he*  prison  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and 
get  into  a  carriage  >thich  was  awaiting  her  at  the  door, 
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It  appears  that  the  concierge  Richard  complained  of  not 
having  been  informed  of  her  arrival  —  he  had  not  had  time 
to  have  a  room  prepared  for  the  royal  prisoner. 

jt  The  most  infected  dungeon,  a  few  trusses  ol  straw  for 
her  bed,  is  all  that  is  necessary  »,  said  one  of  the  assistants, 
but  Richard  was  humane;  he  had  for  his  prisoners  the 
respect  and  consideration  reconcilable  with  the  necessities 
of  his  position.  He  therefore  placed  the  queen  in  his  own 
room  for  the  rest  of  the  night  and  the  following  day  he 
found  her  a  suitable  apartment  in  the  interior  of  the  prison. 
The  room  chosen  was  then  known  as  the  Council  Chamber, 
so  called  because,  under  the  former  monarchy,  the  magis- 
trates of  the  royal  courts,  came  each  year  at  stated  times, 
to  hear  the  complaints  of  prisoners.  This  room  was  occu- 
pied by  General  Cusline who  was  removed  inorderto  accom- 
modate the  queen.  In  spite  of  our  investigations,  facilitated 
by  Mr.  Tixier,  the  present  director  of  the  House  of  Justice, 
who  is  extremely  obliging,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
this  apartment. 

There  is  no  trace  of  an  act  of  imprisonment  of  the  queen 
in  the  Conciergerie  until  the  22nd.  September  1793  —  the 
2nd.  of  August  the  names  of  the  queen  had  simply  been 
inscribed  in  a  register  of  admission.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Labat, 
former  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  Prefecture  of  police,  it 
has  been  possible  to  make  out  the  act  af  imprisonment  of 
Marie  Antoinette  as  follows  : 

On  the  second  day  of  the  third  decade  of  the  first  month  of 
the  second  year  of  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible; 

The  said  Marie-Antoinette  so-called  of  Lorraine  d'Autriche. 
widow  of  Louis  Capet,  accused  of  having  conspired  against  the 
safely  of  the  French  people  and  commended  to  the  diligence  of 
the  public  accuser  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  established  at 
the  Palais  at  Paris,  by  the  Law  of  10th.  March  last,  who  elects 
domicile  at  the  bar  of  the  said  Tribunal  io  virtue  of  a  judgment 
Rendered  by  the  said  tribunal,  that  she  should  remain  in  this 
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'house  as  in  that  of  justice  until  otherwise  ordered,  In  the 
charge  and  guardianship  of  the  citizen  Bault,  concierge  of  the 
said  house  (1)  who  has  promised  to  represent  it  when  it  shall 
be  legally  necessary,  and  having  to  the  said  widow  Capet  in 
speaking  to  her  personally,  between  the  two  «  guichets  »  of 
this  house  as  place  of  freedom,  left  copy  of  the  act  of  accusation 
drawn  up  against  her  under  date  of  yesterday,  speech  of  public 
prosecutor  will  follow,  also  copy  of  this  above  dated  judgment, 
and  of  this  act. 

MONNET, 

In  the  margin  is  written  : 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year 
of  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible  : 

The  said  Marie-Antoinette,  so-called  of  Lorraine.  d'Autriche, 
widow  of  Louis  Capet,  has  been,  at  the  request  of  the  citizen 
public  accuser  of  the  said  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  removed 
from  this  house  and  handed  ovnr  to  the  executor  of  criminel 
judgment  and  conducted  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  to  there 
submit  to  the  penalty  of  death  lo  which  she  has  been  con- 
demned by  judgment  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  in  date  of 
to-day  by  us,  huissier,  to  the  said  tribunal  and  undersigned. 

NAPPIEB. 

By  the  fact  of  being  sent  to  the  Conciergerie,  say  the 
memoirs  relating  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  she 
realized  that  her  days  were  numbered.  However,  two 
months  and  a  half  passed  before  she  was  brought  lo  judg- 
ment. Was  this  lime  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  or  lead 
the  public  opinion  ?  Was  Ihis  delay  required  by  Fouquier- 
Tinville  for  the  examination  of  the  documenls  al  Ihe  Tuile- 
ries  and  at  Ihe  Temple,  in  order  to  draw  up  the  act  of  accu- 
sation? This  we  do  not  know. 

The  newspapers  of  the  period,  evidently  disposed  to 
ridicule  Marie-Antoinette,  said  of  heral  this  time  . 

Antoinette  gets  up  every  day  at  7  o'clock  and  goes  to  bed 
(.1)  Bault,  successor  to  Richard. 
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at  10.  She  calls  her  two  gendarms  :  «  Messieurs  »  &  her  maid  : 
«  Madame  Harel  ».  The  directors  of  the  police  and  those  who 
approach  her  officially  call  her  «  Madame.  »  She  has  a  very  good 
appetite  —  in  the  morning  she  takes  some  chocolat  and  a  roll , 
at  dinner,  soup  and  a  great  deal  of  meat  :  fowl,  veal  and  mutton 
cutlets.  She  only  drinks  water,  as  well  as  her  mother,  who, 
she  says,  never  drinks  wine.  She  has  left  off  reading  the 
revolutions  of  England  and  is  now  reading  the  «  Voyage  du 
jeune  Anacharsis  ».  The  dresses  herself,  with  that  coquetry 
whicn  does  not  abandon  a  woman  up  to  the  last  breath.  Her 
room  looks  on  to  the  women's  prison,  but  t  jey  do  not  appear 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  proximity  of  a  former  queen. 

A  director  of  the  police  named  Michonis  was  specially 
entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  Conciergerie.  He 
went  there  every  day,  frequently  visited  the  Queen,  and 
looked  after  her  needs  with  kindness.  Sometimes  he  took 
with  him  some  members  of  the  Commune,  or  men  not 
supposed  to  he  dangerous.  One  day  at  a  dinner  at  Marais 
one  of  the  guests  expressed  to  him  a  great  desire  to  see  the 
Queen.  This  guest  was  M.  de  Hougeville,  chevalier  of  Saint- 
Louis,  devoted  to  the  royal  family.  It  is  ignored  whether  he 
made  known  his  real  name  to  Michonis. 

In  short,  at  the  beginning-of  August  Michonis  accompanied 
M.  de  Hougeville  into  the  dungeon  of  Marie-Antoinette.  The 
woman  Kichard  who  was  always  present  when  strangers 
were  introduced,  was  there.  They  first  strolled  about  the 
airing  yard,  apparently  conversing  upon  indifferent  subjects. 
At  last  the  dungeon  was  opened  and  they  all  entered. 

The  Queen,  recognizing  Michonis,  inquired  after  his  chil- 
dren, and  while  he  was  replying  she  rapidly  glanced  at  the 
stranger  at  his  side.  It  is  thought  that  she  immediat  ely 
knew  him  to  be  a  Royalist,  for,  it  appears,  she  became 
pale,  trembling  and  agitated,  they  even  say  that  some  tears 
trickled  down  her  cheeks.  Michonis  asked  her,  as  usual,  if 
there  was  anything  she  required  and  the  confersatioa 
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commenced.  The  Chevalier,  in  addressing  a  few  words  to 
the  Queen,  made  her  a  sign.  He  had  a  carnation  in  his  hand ; 
he  let  it  fall  and  then  looked  flrst  at  the  Queen  and  then  at 
the  carnation  on  the  ground. 

The  Queen  hesitated,  or  did  not  understand;  de  Rouge- 
ville  approached  her  and  said  under  his  breath :  a  Pick  up  the 
carnation.  »  He  may  have  added  :  «  I  will  come  on  Friday.  » 

This  flower,  which  contained  a  note,  fell  at  the  side  of 
the  stove,  behind  the  woman  Harel.  Marie-Antoinette  then 
turned  round  as  if  to  wipe  away  a  tear;  the  carnation  had 
reachedits  destination. 

The  director  Michonis  and  the  Chevalier  de  Rougeville 
r  etired. 

Several  versions  circulated  relating  to  this  incident, 
known  as  the  carnation  incident.  According  to  one  of  these 
versions,  the  carnation  was  picked  up  by  a  gendarm,  wha 
did  not  notice  that  it  contained  a  note  until  after  the 
departure  of  Michonis  and  the  stranger. 

According  to  Clery's  diary,  the  woman  Richard,  who 
watched  every  movement  of  the  Queen  and  the  stranger,  saw 
the  carnation  fall  and  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  but,  at  the  same 
instant,  the  Chevalier  d'Ed.  V..  e(Mr.  de  Rougeville)  sprang 
towards  the  paper,  seized  it  and  swallowed  it.  The  Chevalier, 
arrested  at  the  wicket-gate,  was  soon  condemned  to  death. 

TKe  truth  is  that  the  Queen  saw  this  note,  of  which, 
later  on,  the  contents  became  known,  and  which  we  give 
according  to  M.  le  comte  de  Reiset. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Queen  at  flrst  denied  its  existence, 
then  that  she  admitted  and  declared  that  it  contained  vague 
and  insignificant  sentences,  such  as  :  «  What  do  you  think 
of  doing?  I  have  been  in  prison;  I  got  out  by  a  miracle.  I 
•will  come  again  on  Friday.  »  She  admitted  also  that  it  con- 
tained offers  of  money. 

it  is  also  pretended  that  the  Queen,  in  an  excess  of  con- 
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fldence  towards  Gilbert,  one  of  the  gendarms  who  watched 
her,  disclosed  to  him  this  incident.  It  is  true  that  Gilbert 
knew  of  the  affair,  for  on  the  3rd.  September  1793  he  wrote 
to  his  lieutenant-colonel  to  acquaint  him  with  same.  We 
have  read  the  full  account  of  this  gendarm  which  was 
found,  after  the  death  of  Robespierre  and  the  judges  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  at  the  dep6t  of  the  records  of  this 
tribunal,  with  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  case  of  Marie- 
Antoinette. 

Gilbert  said  that  his  prisoner  conflded  to  him  that  she 
had  received,  in  a  carnation,  a  note  from  the  stranger  who 
had  accompanied  Michonis;  that  this  stranger  would  come 
again  on  Friday  and  that  she  would  give  him  her  reply 
which  she  had  written  on  a  paper  by  means  of  pin  pricks; 
that  she  had  confided  this  same  pricked  paper  to  him,  and 
that  he  had  given  it  to  Madame  Richard  «  making  the 
prisoner  believe  »  that  this  woman  had  seized  it  in  his  poket 
and  that  he  thought  it  equally  his  duty  to  inform  his  chief, 
in  order  not  to  compromise  either  himself,  or  his  comrade 
or  the  entire  corps. 

The  note  was,  in  fact,  given  to  Madame  Richard  —  it  ap- 
peared undecipherable  —  it  was  long  thought  to  contain 
these  words  :  «  I  advise  you  not  to  come  here  again,  nothing 
escapes  my  guards.  Youwill  only  hasten  my  end;  endeavour 
rather  to  have  me  reclaimed  from  outside  ». 

It  was  a  piece  of  paper  about  four  inches  long  and  one 
inch  wide  and  contained  three  lines  pricked  with  a  pin,  but 
these  lines  did  not  form  either  figures  or  letters,  only  win- 
dings of  different  lengths. 

The  following,  according  to  a  fac-simile  which  we  hare 
before  us,  are  the  words  which  this  note  contained  (1)  as 
they  were  capable  of  being  read  : 

(1)  This  note  is  still  in  the  National  Archives,  it  has  been 
deciphered  by  M.  Pilipski.  palgographe. 
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«  I  am  watched.  I  speak  to  no-one.  I  trust  in  you.  I  will 
come.  » 

The  incident  of  the  carnation  was  an  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Queen.  It  immedia- 
tely causod  an  opening  of  proceedings,  the  transfer  of 
Marie-Antoinette  to  another  dungeon,  the  redoubling  of  the 
watch  placed  upon  her,  the  removal  of  the  Richards,  and 
the  arrest  of  Michonis. 

The  Committee  of  general  security  and  supervision  of  the 
National  Convention  sent  the  same  day  to  the  Conciergerie, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Amar,  Sevestre  and  Cail- 
leux,  representatives  of  the  people,  to  question  the  queen, 
who,  for  fear  of  compromising  deRougeville,  at  first  declared 
that «  she  had  not  wrilten  in  any  way  whatsoever  »  she  showed 
much  presence  of  mind  in  this  interrogatory,  of  which  we 
give  the  following  extracts. 

Q.  Is    your  name  Widow  Capet? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  sec  any  one  in  the  house  in  which  you  are 
imprisoned? 

A.  No-one,  except  those  who  have  been  placed  near  me,  and 
the  directors  who  come  with  persons  whom  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see,  a  few  days  ago,  a  former  Chevalier  de 
Bainl-Louis? 

A.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  seen  some  familiar  faces. 
Bo  many  persons  coiae. 

Q.    This  same  man,  did  he  not  give  you  a  carnation? 

A.    There  are  some  in  my  room. 

Q.    Dit  he  not  give  you  a  note? 

A.  How  could  I  receive  one  with  the  people  who  are  in  my 
room?  and  the  woman  who  is  with  me  does  not  leave  the 
window. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  giving  you  a  carnation,  there  was 
something  in  it  and  that  in  accepting  Hie  (lower  a  note  may 
have  fallen  and  that  it  may  have  been  picked  up  ? 

A.  No-one  presented  me  with  a  carnation,  no  note  fell  that  I 
jaw. 
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Q.     Have  hou  written  nothing  the  last  few  days? 

A.     I  have  not  even  anything  with  which  to  write. 

Q.  Are  vou  interested  in  the  success  of  the  arms  of  our 
enemies? 

A.  I  am  interested  in  the  success  of  those  of  the  nation  of  my 
son  ;  when  one  is  a  mother  it  is  the  nearest  relative. 

Q.    What  is  the  nationality  of  your  son? 

A.     Can  you  doubt?  Is  he  not  French? 

Q.  Your  son  being  only  a  private  individual,  you  therefore 
declare  to  have  renounced  all  the  privileges  which  formerly 
gave  him  the  vain  title  of  king? 

A.  He  as  none  finer,  nor  we  neither,  than  the  happiness  of 
France. 

Q.  You  are  then  glad  that  there  is  no  longer  any  king  or 
-royalty  ? 

A.    That  Franco  may  be  great  and  happy  is  all  that  I  desire. 

They  then  asked  the  Queen,  if  she  had  shared  the  opinions  of 
the  King.  She  replied  firmly  : 

A.     Yes,  I  have  always  done  my  duty  : 

1  regard  as  my  enemies  all  those  who  harm  my  children  ;  if 
France  could  be  happy  with  a  king,  I  desire  that  it  may  be  my 
son  :  if  she  could  be  happy  without,  I  will  share  the  happiness 
with  her. 

In  a  second  examination  the  Queen,  who  had  learnt  that 
de  Rougeville  had  not  been  arrested,  then  admitted  having 
received  from  him  a  carnation  enclosing,  said  she,  these 
words  :  «  What  do  you  think  ol'doing?  Ihave  been  in  prison. 
I  have  got  out  by  a  miracle.  I  will  come  back  Friday.  » 
She  added  that  this  note  contained  offers  of  money  and  that 
she  had  replied  by  trying  lo  mark  these  words  with  a  pin  • 

« I  am  watched;  I  neither  speak  nor  write.  »  She  refrai- 
ned from  saying  the  end  of  this  note,  i.  e.  «  I  trust  in  you 
I  will  come.  » 

Q.     Would  you  know  this  note  il  it  were  presented  to  you  . 
They  said  to  the  Queen.) 
A.     Yes. 
Q.     Is  that  the  note? 
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A.     (Alter  having  looked  at  it.)     Yes,  it  is  the  same. 

Q.     Did  this  man  say  anything  to  you? 

A,     Some  vague  words. 

g.     Do  you  remember  those  words? 

A.  When  I  spoke  of  sensitiveness,  he  said  to  me  :  Does  your 
heart  fail  you  ?  and  I  replied  :  It  never  fails  hie,  but  it  is  pro 
ibundly  troubled. 

Q.     Did  this  man  shed  any  tears? 

A.  He  may  have  been  touched,  he  may  have  pretended  to 
have  been. 

We  give  hereafter  copy  of  an  important  document  of  the 
examination  to  which  the  note  was  affixed  with  a  pin. 

After  reading  the  present  interrogatory  and  the  replies  we 
declare  it  to  contain  the  truth  and  we  commissionners  have 
joined  thereto  the  note  pricked  with  a  pin  reading  as  follow. 

/  am  watched  I  speak  to  no-one 
I  trust  to  you  I  will  come 

observing  that  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  represent  any  letter 
nor  the  connection  of  any  word  and  that  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
to  verify  by  proofs  and  other  witnesses,  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
same  note  that  has  been  successively  given  by  the  widow  of 
Louis  Capet  to  the  gendarm  Gilbert,  by  him  to  the  wife  of  the 
concierge  and  finally  by  this  last  as  witness  who  has  signed 
with  us. 

CHWIAH.  MICHONIS. 

MAX.  J.  SEVESTRE. 

FUE.  CAILLEUX. 

We  have  summoned  the  citizen  Richard,  we  have  presented 
to  her  the  note  and  she  has  recognized  it  as  being  the  same 
that  she  gave  to  the  citizen  Michonis  and  she  has  signed 
with  us. 

C.  RICHARD. 

Upon  tne  whole,   this  enquiry  of  the  carnation  incident 
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seems  to  show,  that  a  plan  for  rescuing  the  Queen  from 
f.he  Conciergei'ie  existed,  and  that  de  Rougeville  had  come 
to  see  Marie-Anloinetle  in  order  to  warn  her  to  be  ready 
*,he  following  Friday,  the  day  arranged  for  the  escape. 

Besides,  in  Ihe  memoirs  of  Madame  la  Dauphine,  occurs 
the  following,  which  confirms  what  we  have  just  said  : 

« I  have  learnt  since  her  death  Marie-Antoinette),  thatthey  tried 
to  save  her  from  the  Gonciergerie  and  that,  unfortunately,  the 
plan  did  not  succeed.  I  have  been  assured  that  the  gendarms 
who  guarded  her  and  the  wife  of  the  concierge  had  been 
bribed  by  one  of  our  friends ;  that  she  had  seen  several  very 
devoted  persons  in  her  prison,  among  others  a  priest  who  had 
administered  to  her  the  sacrament,  of  which  she  partook  with 
great  piety. 

The  opportunity  of  saving  her  failed  once  because  she  had 
been  advised  to  speak  to  the  second  guard,  and  by  mistake  she 
spoke  to  the  first  one. 

Another  lime  she  was  outside  of  her  room  and  had  already 
passed  the  corridor  when  a  gendarm  prevented  her  departure, 
although  he  bad  been  bribed,  and  he  compelled  her  to  return  to 
her  dungeon,  therefore  the  attempt  fell  through.  Very  many 
people  were  interested  in  my  Mother  :  in  fact,  without  being 
monsters  of  the  worst  kind,  as  alas  some  were,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  approach  her  and  to  see  her  some  moments  without 
being  overcome  with  respect,  so  much  was  the  imposing 
'dignity  of  her  bearing  tempered  with  kindness.  We  did  not 
know  any  of  these  details  at  the  time;  we  only  knew  that  my 
Mother  had  seen  a  Chevalier  de  Saint-Louis,  who  had  given  her 
a  carnation  in  which  there  was  a  note  ;  but  as  were  imprisoned 
we  were  unable  to  know  the  result.  • 


In  the  National  Archives  there  is  «  a  denunciation  made 
to  the  Police  by  the  said  Perrin  of  a  plot,  of  which  the 
objects  is  the  rescue  of  Marie-Antoinette  ». 
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COMMUNE  of  PARIS. 

The  twenty  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year  of 
the  Republic,  one  and  intli visible; 

Before  us,  Directors  of  the  Police  Department,  appeared  the 
citizen  Jean  Perrm,  clockmaker  and  agent  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  theSection  of  the.  Unite,  living  at  No.  li)S4,rue  Ma- 
zarine, who  civically  decked  to  us  that  he  and  several  of  his 
colleagues  are  aware  of  the  esislenre  of  a  plot  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  the  National  Convention,  of  the  constituted 
authorities  and  of  the  popular  societies  of  Paris;  that  the  plan 
of  this  plot  has  been  revealed  to  him  by  the  citizen  Juiile  La. 
Roche  living  at  No.  1551,  rue  Mazarine  ;  that  the  number  ofllie: 
conspirators  is  now  about  500  men  who  are  trying  to  discover  a 
place  where  they  can  meet  in  order  to  arrange  some  means  of 
increasing  the  number  of  their  followers,  etc.,  etc. 

The  object  of  this  rising  is  to  rescue  the  Widow  Capet  from 
the  Conciergerie. 

Signed  :  Perrin,  Froidu're,  Juiile  La  Roche. 


According  to  Lafont  d'Aussonne,  there  did  exist  a  plot 
having  fort  object  the  rescue  of  Marie-Antoinette  from  her 
prison.  At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  was  de  Rougeville. 
The  plan  was  to  gain  access  to  the  prison  by  the  back  court- 
yard of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  which  adjoined  a  subterra- 
nean chapel  in  which  were  imprisoned  several  magistrates 
of  the  Paris  Parliament.  At  a  given  signal  false  patrols 
were  to  overpower  the  guard  at  the  royal  gate  and  that  of  the 
dark  archway  on  quay,  and  six  thousand  Royalists,  of 
which  two  thousand  in  the  uniform  of  the  national  guards, 
were  to  paralyze  all  resistence. 

A  glass  coach  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palais 
was  destined  to  receive  the  Queen  and  convey  her  at  full 
•peed  to  the  castle  of  Lavry  :  from  there  two  hundred 
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mounted  conspirators  would  :onduct  the  Queen  into  the 
Emperor's  dominions. 

Rougeville  would  have  superintended  the  escape,  but  all 
was  retarded  by  the  indolence  of  Mr.  de  Kaunitz  ami  the 
plot  was  not  carried  out. 

Now  we  shall  see  the  Consequences  of  the  carnation 
incident,  consequences  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  : 

On  the  9ih.  of  the  same  month,  the  Direction  of  the 
Police,  upon  an  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Safety, 
caused  the  jewels  which  had  been  left  in  Marie-Antoinette's 
possesbion  to  be  taken  froru  her.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  document  which  confirms  this  : 

«  We  went  to  the  room  occupied  by  the  widow  Capet  and 
ordered  her  to  give  up  her  rings  and  jewels,  which  she  imme- 
diately did.  They  consisted  of  :  a  plain  gold  ring,  anolhergold 
ring,  a  ring  with  a  stone  and  a  talisman,  another  wilh  an  ena- 
melled pivot,  a  little  necklace,  a  repeater,  several  gold  seals  one 
of  which  bears  the  motto  «  1'Amour  et  la  Fidelite"  »,  a  gold 
.medal  and  chain;  all  these  articles  containing  various  numbers, 
letters  and  signs.  » 

The  two  gendarms  and  the  woman  Harel  received  orders 
to  retire  from  Marie-Antoinette's  room  and  take  away  the 
things  which  belonged  to  them,  wilh  instructions  not  to 
leave  the  Conciergerie  until  a  report  concerning  them  had 
been  made  to  the  Committee  of  Police  which  would  decide 
as  to  their  fate. 

The  Queen  was  placed  in  solitary  confinement.  Sentinels 
were  placed  at  the  door  of  her  dungeon,  others  in  the 
corridor  leading  thereto  wilh  orders  not  to  allow  any  one 
except  the  concierge  and  his  wife  to  approach  within  ten 
steps  of  the  said  door. 

Two  days  later  the  directors  of  the  police  who  had  taken 
away  the  jewels  came  again  to  the  prison  to  personally 
execute  the  following  resolution,  taken  by  them  • 
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«  To-day  (11  Ih.  September  1793)  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  we  directors  of  police,  in  virtue 
of  our  resolution  of  this  day,  have  come  to  the  prison  of  the 
Conciergerie  in  order  to  chose  a  room  in  which  to  place  the 
widow  Capet,  other  than  that  in  which  she  is  now  confined. 
Hawing  examined  all  the  rooms  we  have  resolved  upon  the  one 
which  is  now  used  as  the  pharmacy  of  the  citizen  Guillaume- 
Jacijues-Anloine  Lacour,  chemist  to  the  said  prison;  in  conse- 
quence we  have  chosen  place  in  which  to  imprison  the  said 
widow  Capet.  We  therefore  order  that  the  said  Lecour  empty, 
during  the  day,  the  said  apartment  of  everything  whih  may 
belong  to  him  and  form  part  of  his  pharmacy,  even  the  wood- 
work and  panes  of  glass  belonging  to  same. 

It  is  also  ordered  that  the  large  window  which  looks  on  to 
the  women's  courtyard  be  stopped  up  by  means  of  sheet  of  iron 
one  «  ligne  »  thick  as  far  as  the  flflh  cross-bar,  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  said  window  shall  be  barred  in  with  very  close 
iron  wire  netting;  as  for  the  second  window  looking  on  the 
hospital  it  shall  be  completely  closed  by  means  of  sheet  iron  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  above,  and  the  little  window  looking 
on  to  the  corridor  shall  be  entirely  blocked  up  with  masonry; 
that  a  step  three  inches  thick  in  wood  shall  be  placed  between 
the  two  «  userie  »  posts  and  of  their  thickness;  that  there  shall 
also  be  placed  a  second  door  of  great  thickness,  which  shall 
open  into  the  room  and  which  shall  be  closed  with  a  strong 
salely  lock,  that  two  bolts  shall  be  placed  outside  of  the  door 
which  already  exists;  that  the  gargoyle  which  exists  for  the  drai- 
nage ol  the  water  shall  be  stopped  up  with  masonry. 

We  entrust  all  the  above  work  to  the  citizen  Godard,  who 
undertakes  to  get  it  done  in  the  shortest  possible  lime,  afler 
which  the  said'  widow  Cupel  shall  be  removed  from  the  room 
in  which  she  is  now  conlined  and  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
above  mentioned  place,  and  shall  remain  there  until  it  shall  be 
ordered  otherwise. 

Signed  :  N.  FBOIDURE  (1),  SOULES  (2),  GAGNAUT;  FIGUET, 
CAILLEUX  and  GODARD.  » 

(1)  Exocuied  the  29th.  of  the  9th.  month  of  the  second  year  of 
the  Fren  h  Republ.c. 

(2)  Ditlo.  2 
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As  a  result  of  the  trial  of  the  carnation  affair  M.  Fontains 
declared  that  the  person  whom  he  had  at  his  tabh 
with  Michonis  was  called  de  Rougeville,  that  he  had  been 
brought  by  a  lady  named  Dulilleul,  that  de  Rougeville  and 
Madame  Deulilleul  lived  together  at  Vaugirard,  almost 
opposite  the  church,  but  that  de  Rougeville  had  a  flat  in 
the  Rue  Philippeaux.  Further,  Mr.  Fontaine  presumed  that 
de  Rougeville  would  sleep  that  same  night  in  Paris  because 
he  and  Madame  Dutilleul  had  said  in  his  presence  that  they 
had  some  business  to  do  in  Paris  and  that  they  would  da 
well  to  remain  there.  The  investigating  commissioner! 
decided  :  «  That  the  said  Rougeville  and  the  woman  Dutilleul 
•hall  be  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Abbaye  to  be  questioned  bi 
the  Committee  of  General  Safety;  that  de  Rougeville  shalt 
be  placed  in  solitary  conlinement  until  a  minute  examine 
tion  of  his  papers  and  those  of  the  woman  Dutilleul  shafe 
have  been  made,  which  papers  shall  all  be  brought  togethe* 
to  the  Committee.  » 

The  Chevalier  de  Rougeville  and  the  woman  Dutilleiu 
escaped  the  fulfilment  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  de  Rougeville  former  life  guard  to  the  king,  was  shot 
in  1814  as  a  royalist  conspirator.  As  for  Michonis,  he 
perished  on  the  scaffold  the  29th.  of  the  9th.  month  of  the 
2nd.  year  of  the  Republic. 

In  various  memoirs  mention  is  made  of  other  plans  for 
the  escape  of  the  Queen,  but  none  of  them  were  ever  put 
into  execution. 

In  order  that  one  of  these  attempts  should  succeed  it  was 
arranged,  they  say,  to  kill  the  gendarms  on  duty  —  the 
Queen, informed  of  this,  refused  to  consent,  says  a  royalist 
author  who  approved  of  her  conduct. 

In  the  souvenirs  of  the  Marquise  de  Crequy  it  is  stated 
that  it  was  arranged  that  the  Marquise  de  Janson,  \\ho 
closely  resembled  the  Queen,  should  take  her  place  in 
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consideration  of  a  million  francs  to  be  divided  between  th» 
Concierge,  the  deputy  Chabot,  Michonis  and  Jobert,  directors. 
The  Queen  refused  this  also  and  replied  in  the  following 
words  traced  on  a  paper  with  a  needle  : 
•  «  I  neither  should  nor  will  accept  the  sacrifice  of  yourlife, 
good-bye,  good-bye!  M.  A.  » 

It  appears  that  this  plot  was  denounced  by  Chabot. 

Finally,  here  is  another  means  of  escape  wich  might  hav« 
succeeded  : 

Richard  destined  for  the  Queen  a  room  under  the  greal 
hall  of  the  Palais.  By  removing  aflag-stone  and  digging,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  reach  the  dungeon .  Giraud ,  the 
architect  of  the  department,  remarked  this  and  the  room 
was  not  given  to  Marie-Antoinette. 


CHAPTER   II 

The  Queen's  new  dungeon  (former  pharmacy  Lacour).  —  Th« 
visits  of  Mademojgelle  Fouche  and  the  Abb£  Magnin.  —  The 
Communion  of  the  Queen.  —  Declaration  of  Rosalie  Lamer- 
Here.  — Anecdote  :  the  Queen's  dog.  — The  judgement.  — Act 
of  accusation.  —  The  advocates.  —  Principal  replies  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  —  Her  condemnation.  —  Her  letter  to  Madam* 
Elizabeth 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  llth.  September  1793 
Marie-Antoinette  was  transferred  to  her  new  dungeon 
still  known  as  the  Queen's  dungeon  (cachot  de  la  Reine). 

The  room  destined  for  the  Queen's  use,  says  Lafon 
d'Aussonne  H\.  was  situated  at  the  end  of  a  JOQ;  dar 

(1)  Former  priest,  tradesman  and  man  of  letters  ;  of  a  dete* 
table  reputation.  Ue  should  bar*  been  brought  to  justice. 
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Corridor,  lighted  night  and  day  by  lamps  and  divided  by 
two  iron-bafred  gates.  It  is  close  to  the  cell  in  which,  it 
is  said,  Robespierre  was  confined,  now  the  vestry  of  the 
Girondins  Chapel.  The  dark  room  in  question  is  about 
seven  feet  long  by  sixteen  feet  wide,  but  all  this  space  was 
not  placed  at  theQueen's  disposal  —  the  space  to  the  left  on 
entering  was  occupied  by  two  gendarms  charged  to  cons)  antly 
guard  her  person  and  watch  her  actions. 

In  the  space  at  the  right,  reserved  for  the  Queen  was  a 
folding  bed  and  bolster,  a  wash-hand-basin,  a  removable 
seat,  a  little  table  with  a  drawer,  a  footstool  covered  in 
commojn  stuff  and  two  little  prison  chairs. 

To  this  description  of  the  Queen's  dungeon  according  to 
Lafont  d'Aussonne  may  be  added  the  following  details, 
which  appear  very  correct : 

This  damp  and  unhealthy  dungeon,  in  which  no  prisoner 
would  be  placed  in  pur  days,  was  cut  into  two  equal  parts 
by  a  wooden  partition  leaving  a  gap  which  the  concierge 
Richard  closed  by  means  of  a  screen.  The  two  gendarms 
mentioned  above,  Dufresne  and  Jean  Gilbert  were  always 
in  the  portion  of  the  cell  reserved  for  them,  at  night  they 
put  up  a  camp  bed  there.  m 

This  room  is  si  ill  to-day  paved  with  upright  bricks  laid  in 
the  form  of  fish-bones ;  a  wooden  frame-work  runs  along  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  wall.  Formerly  a  canvas  was 
nailed  to  this  frame-work,  on  which  was  stuck  a  paper  deco- 
rated with  «  fleurs  de  lis  »,  this  paper  has  since  been  torn 
down  and  in  removing  it  the  canvas  was  also  spoilt  and  as 
only  a  few  fragments  of  a  pidrous  sight  remained  suspended 
from  the  frame  work  the  whole  was  removed.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  Queen  occupied  the  right-hand  side  ;  her  bed  was 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  room  facing  the  window  looking 
on  the  women's  court  yard  ;  in  front  of  this  window  was  a 
chair  upon  which  the  Queen  sat  during  the  day.  After  the 
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death  of  the  King,  Marie- Antoinette  wore  a  dress  with  black- 
stripes.  It  appears  that  it  was  remarked  to  her  that  this 
sign  of  mourning  might  prove  another  reason  for  the  popu- 
lace to  insult  her  and  to  renew  its  imprecations  against  her 
and  against  the  memory  of  her  husband,  she  therefore  con- 
sented lo  change  this  dress  for  a  ragged  white  dressing- 
gown. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Reiset  tells  us  that  Madame  fie  Quelen, 
mother  of  the  prelate  who  afterwards  became  archbishop 
of  Paris,  having  learnt  that  the  Queen  was  wearing  an  old 
black  dress,  torn,  and  mended  with  white  Cotton,  hastened 
to  offer  her  best  dresses,  but  they  were  not  accepted  by  the 
Queen  who  was  afraid  of  awakening  suspicions.  She  con- 
tented herself  wilh  wearing  underclothing. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Charite  Saint-Roch  procured  her  some 
warmer  stockings,  and  it  is  thanks  to  the  fragments  of  these 
ttockings  which-  were  lined  and  of  considerable  thickness 
shat  the  remains  of  the  Queen  were  afterwards  discovered 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  Madeleiae,  Rue  d'Anjou.  (Now  tht 
Chapelle  Expiatoire.  Square  Louis  XVI.) 

We  borrow  from  Mr.  de  Reiset  the  following  details:  Th« 
Queen's  bed  was  a  little  folding  one,  very  low  and  withoii 
any  head-piece,  so  that  the  pillow  rested  against  the  wall 
The  Queen  drew  a  few  threads  from  the  old  hangings  and 
with  the  aid  of  two  little  pieces  of  wood,  made  a  kind  of 
garter.  We  shall  see  later  on  that  she  tried  to  send  this 
little  work  to  her  family  through  the  concierge  Bault.  She 
also  wrote  on  the  wall  with  a  pin,  but  all  this  was  effaced, 
after  her  death. 

She  complained  of  the  cold  in  the  Conciergerie,  and  suffered 
pain  in  one  leg  at  each  change  in  the  weather.  At  night  she 
put  her  pillow  on  her  feet  to  warm  them.  Her  hair  had 
become  white  at  the  temples  and  her  sight  very  weak. 
According  to  an  officier  of  gendarms  who  accompanied  her 
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to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  she  had  almost  lost  thesight 
of  one  eye  and  she  had  to  lean  on  his  arm  in  order  to 
walk  without  danger. 

From  time  to  time  she-cut  her  own  hair.  Aflerthe  carna- 
tion incident  the  clerk  of  the  tribunal  took  charge  of  her 
linen  and  in  spite  of  the  violent  hemorrhages  from  which 
she  suffered,  her  chemises  were  only  given  her  one  by  one 
and  at  long  intervals  (1). 

Rosalie  Lamorliere,  servant  to  the  woman  Richard  and 
whose  declaration  we  will  give  later  on,  says  :  «  that  the 
prison  regulations  did  not  permit  of  giving  the  Queen  a  mirror 
and  that  Madame  (the  Queen)  requested  every  morning  that 
she  might  have  one. 

Madame  Richard  allowed  me,  she  says,  to  lend  her  a  little 
looking-glass.  I  was  ashamed  to  offer  it  this  mirror,  bought 
on  the  quays,  only  cost  me  twenty-five  sous  of  paper  money ; 
its  border  was  red  with  Chinese  figures  painted  on  the  two 
sides.  The  Queen  kindly  accepted  this  little  mirror  as  some- 
thing of  importance  and  her  Majesty  made  use  of  it  up  to 
the  day  'of  her  death  ». 

The  fourth  of  fifth  day  after  her  arrival  at  the  Concier- 
gerie  the  police  took  away  her  watch,  which  she  had  brought 
from  Germany,  she  wept  very  much  in  giving  it  up  as  U 
recalled  so  many  souvenirs  (Campardon).  She  always  worr 
tn  oval  medallion  containing  a  curl  of  hair  and  the  portrai 
of  the  Dauphin. 

The  Queen's  furniture  was  composed  exactly  of  the  fol- 
ding bed,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  of  two  mattresses,  one 
of  horsehair,  one  of  wool,  of  a  bolster,  a  blanket,  a  table, 
two  chairs,  a  screen  four  feet  high,  of  a  cane  arm-chair 
lerving  as  a  ward-robe,  a  bidet  in  red  «  basane  ».  She  had 

(1)  However,  in  the  list  trade  after  the  Queen's  death,  by  the 
concierge  Bault,  v«  find  mentioned  fifteen  chemises  in  Cn« 
linen,  trimmed  witn  narrow  lace,  etc.,  etc. 
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also  a  cardboard  box  in  which  she  kept  her  linen,  a  little 
looking-glass  (doubtless  Rosalie's)  and  a  bottle  of  toilet 
water. 

She  ate  from  pewter  utensils  and  only  drank  water  of  the 
Ville  d'Avraj.  Every  day  she  ate  vegetables  and  poultry  or 
veal. 

The  say  that  the  market  women,  realizing  the  unhap- 
piness  of  the  Queen,  sent  her  fruit  and  vegetables,  thanks  to 
the  toleration  of  the  concierges  Dault,  and  that  the  gendarmi 
brought  flowers  to  her  dungeon,  carnations,  for  instance. 
This  latter  fact  seems  certain,  for,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
interrogatory  undergone  by  the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of 
the  carnation  incident,  when  she  was  asked  if  de  Rougeville 
had  not  given  her  one,  she  replied  «  there  are  some  in  my 
room  ». 

The  Queen  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  concierges 
Richard  nor  their  successors  the  Baults.  It  is  told  that  one 
day,  about  the  end  of  August,  Richard  asked  a  fruitseller  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  select  him  the  best  of  her  melons, 
whatever  it  might  cost.  «  It  is  for  a  very  important  perso- 
nage then?  said  the  seller  disdainfully  looking  at  the  con- 
cierge's threadbare  clothes.  Yes,  said  he,  it  is  for  someone 
who  was  once  very  important,  she  is  so  no  loger,  it  is  for 
the  Queen  ». 

«  The  Queen  »,  exclaimed  the  tradeswoman,  turning  over 
all  her  melons,  «lhe  Queen !  Oh  poor  woman !  Here,  make  her 
eat  that,  and  I  won't  have  you  pay  for  it...  » 

One  of  Ihe  gendarms  on  duty,  having  smoked  during  the 
night,  learnt  the  following  day  that  Queen,  whom  he 
noticed  was  very  pale,  had  suffered  from  the  smell  of  the 
tobacco;  he  smashed  his  pipe  swearing  not  to  smoke  any 
more.  It  was  he  also  who  said  to  those  who  came  in  contact 
wlih  Marie-Antoinette  :  «  Whatever  you  do,  dont  saj 
anything  to  her  about  her  children.  » 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  government  at  this  period 
was  not  happy  in  the  choice  of  its  concierges  or  even  of  ils 
gendarms  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  Queen. 

For  instance,  we  find  that  Richard,  dismissed  and  brought 
to  trial  on  account  of  the  carnation  incident  (he  was  acquit- 
ted), was  replaced  by  Bault,  concierge  to  the  Force,  whose 
wife  proved  herself  later  on,  to  be  an  ardent  Royalist.  The 
Baults,  as  well  as  the  Richards,  showed  very  great  conside- 
ration for  their  prisoner,  from  the  time  of  their  entry  in  the 
Conciergerie,  viz  the  llth.  September  1793.  There  was  some 
talk  of  giving  this  post  to  Simon,  but  Bault  offered  himself 
and  was  accepted. 

«  Ah !  here  you  are  Madame  Bault,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you,  »  said  Marie-Antoinette  to  the  new-concierge's  wife  the 
first  time  she  entered  the  Queen's  dungeon. 

Bault  was  instructed  to  give  the  Queen  the  same  diet  as 
the  other  prisoners:  «  I  won't  agree  to  that,  replied  the  con- 
cierge, she  is  my  prisoner,  and  I  am  answerable  for  her; 
they  might  attempt  lo  poison  her.  I  must  have  charge  of  her 
food,  not  one  drop  of  water  shall  be  brought  in  here  wit_ 
bout  my  permission. »  This  was  agreed  to. 

One  day  they  wanted  to  remove  a  tapestry  which  Bault 
had  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  dungeon  to  keep  out  the 
damp.  The  concierge  said:  «  Don't  you  see  that  I  put  that 
there  so  as  to  deaden  the  sound  and  prevent  anything  being 
heard  in  the  room?  That  is  right,  said  the  representatives 
of  revolutionary  power.  » 

Bault's  daughter  mended  the  Queen's  linen  and  looked 
after  her  room 

In  her  «  true  account  of  the  last  moments  of  the  Queea's 
imprisonment  »  Madame  Bault,  from  whom  we  have  taken 
the  greater  part  of  these  details  also  relates  that  once  the 
Queen  asked  for  an  Engl'sh  cotton  sheet,  and  Bault  trans- 
mitted this  request  to  Fouquier-Tinville,  but  this  ferocioui 
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public  accuser  replied  :  «  What  do  you. dare  to  ask  me!  You 
deserve  to  be  sent  to  the  guillotine.  » 

Bault  having  dressed  the  Queen's  hair,  she  exclaimed  gra- 
tefully: «  I  shall  call  you  «  bon  »  (good),  because  you  are 
and  that  is  better  than  being  handsome  «  beau  »  (Bault) .  » 
On  another  occasion  she  said  to  him :  «  I  shall  never  be 
happy  enough  to  reward  you  for  all  that  you  do  for  me.  » 

This  is  very  different  to  the  statements  of  Rosalie  which 
represent  Bault  as  a  brute  who  tried  to  do  the  Queen's  hair 
against  her  wishes,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on.  We  also  know 
that  it  is  Bault's  wife  who  praises  him  and  that  she  wrote  in 
1817,  when  it  was  no  longer  dangerous,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
to  claim  the  honour  of  having  soothed  the  last  moments  of 
the  Queen. 

Madame  Bault  also  pretends  that  a  pair  of  gloves  and  a 
lock  of  hair  were  given  to  her  husband  by  the  royal  pri- 
soner, but  that  a  gendarm  noticed  it  and  they  had  to  give 
these  souvenirs  to  Fouquier-Tinville.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  a  garter,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken;  this  garter, 
plaited  by  the  Queen  and  which  she  intentionally  let  fall, 
was  picked  up  by  Bault.  Madame  Bault  also  tells  us  that,  as 
an  act  of  humanity,  her  husband  placed  outside  the  door  the 
two  gendarms,  who  up  till  then  had  passed  their  time  in 
drinking,  smoking,  and  swearing  in  the  very  dungeon  itself, 
separated  from  the  Queen  only  by  a  screen. 

From  Madame  Bault  we  also  learn  that  Marie-Antoinette 
read  «  Captain  Cook's  travels  »;  that  she  prayed  much,  and 
that  the  other  prisoners  informed  the  Queen  of  anything 
likely  to  interest  her  by  speaking  loudly,  she  therefore  pro- 
bably knew  beforehand  of  the  day  of  her  judgment. 

In  addition  to  the  notas  to  which  we  have  alluded,  after 
her  condemnation  the  Queen  doubtless  wrote  other  letters 
as  well  as  the  one  to  Madame  Elisabeth,  for  Bault  said  to 
bis  wifo, 
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t  The  poor  Queen  has  been  writing,  she  gave  me  her 
letter,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  send  it  to  its  destination. 
I  had  to  take  it  to  Fouquier.  » 

A  girl  named  FouchS,  dauhter  of  a  huckster  of  the  Rue 
Saint-Martin  who  had  received  the"  abbe  Magnin  (during  the 
Revolution  known  as  M.  Charles),  managed,  after  unheard  of 
efforts,  to  reach  the  Queen,  her  object  was  to  increase  as 
much  as  possible  the  Queen's  material  comforts  and  to  faci- 
.ilate  her  obtaining  religious  ministrations.  Although  con- 
tested by  sereval  authors,  the  facts  which  we  are  about  to 
relate  appear  to  be  authentic. 

According  to  the  Comte  de  Robiano  (Fragments  histo- 
riques),  Mile  Fouche,  after  bribing  Richard  (Bault's  -prede- 
cessor), was  introduced  into  the  Queen's  cell  in  the  middle 
of  the  night;  the  Queen  was  up,  and  at  first  showed  surprise 
and  suspicion. 

Mile  Fouehe,  after  having  spoken  to  the  Queen,  offered 
her  some  food  and  intimated  her  intention  of  eating  first, 
but  she  was  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  reply.  Upon 
leaving  she  asked  whether  she  should  come  again.  «  As  you 
please  »,  replied  the  Queen.  The  following  is  Mile  Fouche's 
account  of  the  interview: 

«  The  Queen  was  surprised  at  my  appearance,  and  was  at 
first  afraid,  but  she  soon  realized  lhat  she  could  have  every  con- 
fidence in  rue  and  that  1  was  failhful  to  her.  I  spoke  to  her 
of  the  Abbe  Magnin  and  proposed  to  faring  that  excellent  priest 
to  her. 

But,  replied  she,  youthen  know  one  who  is  not  sworn? 

Reassured  on  this  point,  to  which  she  attached  the  greatest 
importance,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  try  and  bring  Mr  Ma- 
gnin to  her. 

Richard,  sesing  that  we  were  very  careful  not  to  compro- 
mise him,  consented  to  open  the  dungeon  to  the  Abb6  Ma- 


The Queen  confessed  to  him  several  times,  and  about  fifteen 
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days  after  his  admission  this  holy  priest  took  her  the  Communion 
ID  a  box  suspended  round  his  neck. 

Some  days  later,  Marie-Antoinette  seeing  the  day  of  her 
judgment  drawing  near,  asked  Mile  Fouche  to  request  the 
new  concierge  Bault  to  authorize  Mr.  Magnin  to  say  Mass. 
This  favour  was  gran  ted.  Mr.Magninbroughtevery'Liugthat 
was  necessary  for  this  ceremony  and  said  Mass  on  a  simple 
table  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  It  appears  that  the  Queen 
communicated,  as  well  as  the  two  gendarn'is  (1)  appointed 
o  guard  her,  while  two  others  puffed  tobacco  smoke  across 
the  screen  which  separated  them  from  the  dungeon. 

Mr.  Charles  (Mr.  Magnin)  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the 
prison,  assumed  the  uniform  of  a  national  guard. 

The  Communion  of  the  Queen  at  the  Conciergerie  has 
been  mentioned  by  Rosalie  Lamorliere.  It  is  spoken  of  in 
ihe  works  of  Campardon,  de  Troche,  in  the  Souvenirs  of 
Uadame  la  marquise  de  Crequy,  in  the  Dictionnaire  histo- 
•ique,  vol.  VIII,  in  the  Declaration  of  the  vicomte  de 
Walsch,  etc.  Finally  a  picture  by  Drolling  (1817),  which  is 
still  in  the  Queen's  dungeon,  has  depicted  the  scene.  This 
picture,  which  is  called  the  «  Communion  of  the  Queen  », 
represents,  besides  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Magnin,  Mile  Fouche 
and  two  gendarms. 

This  religious  act  accomplished,  it  is  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  Queen  refused,  at  the  end,  the  administrations 
of  the  priest  who  was  sent  to  her,  Mr.  Girard,  sworn  priest, 
former  cure  of  Sainl-Landry. 

It  is  also  said  that  Mr.  Magnin  (2)  wh'o  fell  ill  shortly  before 
the  Queen's  execution,  vas  replaced  by  Mr.  Cholet,  Vendeen 
priest,  who  administered  the  sacraments  to  the  Queen  two 

(1)  One  was  an  olficier,  the  other  simple  corporal. 

(2)  Mr.  Magnin  died  cure  of  Samt-Uei-rnain-]  Auxerrois,  at  the 
age  oi  83. 
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days  before  she  appeared  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. 

Mile  Fouche,  who  showed  herself  so  devoted  to  the  Queen, 
and  brought  her  rye-bread  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  fine 
chemises  and  other  little  things,  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Orleans,  and  by  the  time  she  returned  the  sentence  of  death, 
passed  upon  Marie-Antoinette,  had  been  put  into  execution. 

Before  she  left,  the  Queen  gave  her  a  porcelain  cup  with 
silver  edges  which  she  destined  for  Madame  Elizabeth,  and 
which  she  asked  Mile  Fouche  to  keep  in  case  she  should  not 
be  able  to  send  it  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Rosalie  Lamorliere,  born 
at  Breteuil  in  Picardy,  aged  20  years,  servant  to  the  Con- 
cierge Richard's  wife.  She  had  formerly  been  maid  to 
Madame  Beaulieu,  mother  of  the  celebrated  comedian  of  the 
Cite  Theutre  and  official  advocate  near  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

Rosalie  waited  upon  the  Queen  in  the  Conciergerie  from 
the  time  of  her  arrival  until  her  death ;  she  says  that  she 
had  with  her  an  old  woman  of  80  named  Lariviere,  former 
concierge  to  the  Admiralty,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  young 
woman  named  Harel,  whose  husband  was  a  clerk  in  the 
secret  office  of  the  police. 

Rosalie  Lamorliere  states  as  follows  : 

The  1st.  August  1793,  Madame  Richard  whispered  to  me  :  to- 
night we  shall  not  go  to  bed  .  you  will  sleep  on  the  chair,  the 
Queen  is  going  to  be  brought  from  the  Temple  to  this  prison. 
Mr.  de  Cusline  who  occupied  the  room  destined  for  the  Queen 
was  placed  in  another  part  of  the  Conciergerie.  The  prison 
upholsterer  brought  a  folding  bed,  two  mattresses,  two  bols- 
ters, a  light  blanket,  an  earthenware  basin,  to  which  were 
added  two  chairs  and  a  common  prison  table  —  this  was  all  the 
f  .rniture  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Queen  who  was  accusto- 
u.ed  to  all  the  elegancies  of  Versailles  and  the  Trianon. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  arrival  of  the  rojr&l 
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rsptive  was  announced.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
August,  the  heat  was  excessive.  The  day  was  beginning  to 
dawn  when  the  Queen  was  brought  into  this*  room,  alnaly 
fined  with  armed  men  and  directors  of  the  police.  I  noticed,  said 
the  young  servant,  that  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  the  Queen's  face, 
which  she  wiped  two  or  three  times  with  her  handkerchief. 
Her  eyes  noted  with  astonishment  the  bareness  of  this  room, 
afttr  which  she  stepped  upon  a  stool  covered  in  silk  which  1 
had  brought  from  my  room,  hung  up  her  watch  on  a  nail  and 
commenced  to  prepare  for  bed.  1  approached  respectfully  and 
offered  my  services.  «  Thank  you,  my  girl,  she  replied,  without 
any  anger  or  pride,  since  I  have  no  longer  anyone  to  help  m« 
I  manage  alone.  » 

These  services  lasted  forty  monotonous  days,  which  passed 
•without  any  incidents,  to  relieve  .the  sad  caplivity,  except  the. 
following  :  The  concierge  had  a  little  fairhaired  boy  with  blue 
eyes  about  the  age  of  the  Dauphin,  the  Queen  took  him  in  her 
arms,  covered  him  with  kisses  and  bathed  him  in  her  tears;  this 
touching  scene  occurred  a  few  days  before  the  affair  of  the  car- 
nation. 

The  Municipal  officer  Michonis  had  introduced,  in  disguise, 
Mr.  de  Rougeville,  who  let  fall  the  mysterious  flower  at  the 
Queen's  feet  ;  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up  ;  this  was  an  important 
event. 

Kosalie  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  anger  of  Fouquier- 
Tinville ;  The  Concierge  Richard  was  dismissed  and  replaced 
by  Bault  (not  Lebeau),  who,  says  Rosalie,  approached  the 
Queen  rudely  in  a  carmagnole  vest. 

We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  on  the  contrary  the 
Queen  had  no  fault  to  Gnd  with  the  new  concierge  ; 
everything  tends  to  prove  that  under  an  apparent  roughness 
he  carried  a  kindly  heart. 

Rosalie  recounts  that  one  day  the  Queen  took  off  her 
night  cap  and  said  pleasantly: 

*  Rosalie,  you  can  do  my  hair  to-day.  »  Upon  hearing  these 
words,  the  concierge  rushed  forward,  pushed  me  aside  and  sei- 
zed the  comb  saying  :  «  Go  away,  I  will  do  it.  » 
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Then  Marie-Antoinette  looking  at  Bault  with  an  air  of  ma- 
jesty impossible  to  depict  said  :  «  Thank  you,  1  will  do  it 
myself.  » 

She  parted  her  hair  above  the  temples,  after  having  put  a 
little  scented  powder.  Her  love  «f  flowers  was  a  real  passion 
we  put  some  from  lime  to  time  upon  an  oak  table.  The  Queen 
had  a  fairly  good  t.ppelite  ;  she  cut  her  poultry  in  two,  and 
discovered  the  bones  with  incredible  facility  and  care  ;  she 
scarcely  left  any  of  the  vegetables  which  formed  her  second 
course. 

The  12lh.  October,  unlucky  date,  the  judges  of  the  Revolutio- 
nary Tribunal  summoned  her  to  undergo  her  first  examination; 
they  awoke  her  two  hours  after  she  had  gone  to  bed. 

The  examination  lasted  a  long  time  and  when  I  went  to 
make  her  bed  I  found  her  rapidly  pacing  her  little  cell.  On  the 
15th.  October  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  suddenly  awakened 
she  went  to  the  tribunal,  and  as  I  had  uot  taken  her  any  nou- 
rishment that  day,  I  suppose  they  had  made  her  go  fasting. 

During  the  morning  I  heard  some  people  discussing  the 
trial,  they  were  saying  : 

Marie-Antoinette    will  get  off ;   she    replied  like  an  angel 
they  will  only  banish  her.    About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  concierge  said  to  me  :  «  The  hearing  is  suspended  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;the  prisoner  will  not  come  down,  take  h»>r 
up  some  soup  quickly  »  (therefore  Bault  was  not  inhuman) ! 

«  Immediately,  »  continues  Rosalie,  «  I  took  some  excellent 
soup  which  I  was  keeping  ready  on  my  stove,  and  brought  et 
to  where  the  Queen  was,  one  of  the  commissioners  named 
Labruyere,  lean  and  flalnosed  snatched  the  soup  out  of  mj 
hands  and  gave  it  to  his  very  extravagantly  dressed  mistress, 
and  said  to  me  :  «  This  young  woman  is  very  anxious  to  see 
the  widow  Capet,  it  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  her  to  dl 
so  »,  and  the  woman  immediately  went  off  carrying  the  soup 
half  of  which  was  spilt. 

In  vain  I  implored  Labruyere.  What  would  the  Queen  think 
in  receiving  the  soup  from  a  person  whom  she  did  not 
know  ? 

It  was  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16lh.  October 
that  I  learnt  that  the  Queen  had  been  condemned.  At  7  o'clock 
I  went  down  to  the  Queen's  cell  and  found  her  dressed  all  in 
black  lying  on  her  bed,  weeping  bitterly. 
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j\  asked  her  if  she  would  take  some  food  and  said  that  I  had 
some  vermicelli  all  ready.  The  Queen  replied  :  «  My  good  girl, 
all  is  over  lor  me,  I  don  t  want  anything  more.  »  Then  imme- 
diately recovering  herself,  the  Queen  said  :  «  Rosalie,  bring  me 
some  soup.  »  When  I  went  to  fetch  the  soup  I  found  that  the 
Committee  had  given  orders  that  the  Queen  was  to  be  refused 
all  nourishment. 

«  The  same  day,  about  8  o'clock,  1  went  down  to  help  the 
Queen  to  dress.  She  passed  into  the  little  space  between  the 
folding  bed  and  the  wall  and  made  a  sign  to  me  to  stand  so 
that  the  officer  ot  gendarms  could  not  see  her.  The  Queen 
stooped  down,  took  olT  her  dress  and  changed  her  linen  for  the 
last  time.  * 

.  The  officer  approached  and  followed  all  the  victim's  move- 
ments. The  Queen  dropped  her  eyes  and  in  a  gentle  and  charm- 
ing tone  said  to  the  brute  :  «  For  decency's  sake  allow  me  to 
change  my  linen  without  witnesses.  »  The  officer  replied  rude- 
ly :  «  I  have  been  ordered  not  to  lose  sight  of  you  for  a  mo- 
ment. »  1  hen  the  Queen  threw  a  fichu  across  her  shoulders, 
changed  her  mourning  dress  for  a  white  dressing-gown  which 
she  wore  in  the  mornings,  with  a  large  muslin  fichu  which 
she  crossed  under  her  chin  ;  she  wore  a  simple  cap  of  fine  linen 
on  her  head  without  any  sign  of  mourning,  and  her  little  feet 
were  shod  with  pretty  shoes  of  a  princess.  » 

It  is  thus  that  Rosalie  saw  the  Queen  for  the  last  time 
before  she  ascended  the  scaffold. 
Further  on  Rosalie  says : 

«  1  left  her  without  daring  to  say  good-bye,  nor  make  a  single 
curtsy  for  fear  of  compromising  and  troubling  her.  I  went 
off  to  weep  in  my  closet  and  to  pray  God  for  her.  When  she 
had  left  that  detestable  house,  the  first  hussier  of  the  tribunal 
accompanied  by  three  or  four  persons  in  his  employ  came  and 
asked  the  concierge  forme  and  ordered  me  to  follow  him  to  the 
dungeon;  he  allowed  me  to  take  possession  of  my  mirror  and  of 
the  card-board  box  ;  as  for  the  other  articles  which  had  belon- 
ged to  Her  Majesty,  he  ordered  me  to  do  them  up  in  a  bed-sheet. 
They  made  me  put  in  everything,  even  a  straw  which  happe- 
ned some  how  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  they  carried 
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away  these  miserable   effects  of  the   best  and  most    unhappy 
princess  who  ever  existed  (1). 

After  this  recital  it  is  well  to  mention  an  anecdote  which 
we  have  read  in  Nougaret  (1797)  which  has  often  been  told; 
it  is  about  a  dog  that  was  /cry  attached  to  the  Queen,  he 
was  with  her  in  the  Temple  and  when  she  was  transferred  to 
the  Conciergerie  he  followed  her,  but  they  would  not  let 
him  .in.  He  waited  a  long  time  at  the  guichet  and  was 
illtreated  by  the  gendarms  who  struck  him  with  their 
bayonnets;  nevertheless  he  remained  near  the  place  where 
his  mistress  was,  and  when  very  hungry  he  went  to  some 
neighbouring  houses -to  find  something  to  eat,  then  he 
came  back  to  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Conciergerie.  After  the 
execution  of  the  Queen  he  still  watched,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  prison,  but  did  not  attach  himself  to  anyone.  At  last, 
at  the  end  of  a  year  he  disappeared  and  it  is  presumed 
that  he  died  of  grief. 

JUDGMENT  OF  THE  QUEEN. 

The  Queen  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Revolution  the  12lh.  October  1793,  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening  (2).  This  Tribunal  occupied  the  court  which  is 
now  the  First  Civil  Chamber,  of  which  the  entrance  is  in 
the  great  «  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus  ».  The  windows  of  this 
Chamber  look  on  to  the  entrance  court  of  the  Conciergerie. 
as  we  have  seen  for  ourselves; 

(4)  The  account  af  Rosalie  Lamorliere  is  found  in  the  docu- 
ments of  verification  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Lafont  d'Aus- 
sonne. 

(2)  See  in  the  second  part  of  this  volume  the  list  of  the  mem- 
bers the  of  Revolulionary'Committee,  at  the  lime  of  the  Queen's 
judgment  (passage  relating  to  the  Tribunal). 
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the  room  is  situated  above  the  hall  of  the  said  «  Salic 
des  Gardes  »,  a  vast  hall  with  Gothic  columns  of  the  Xi  and 
XII  centuries,  in  which  still  exists  a  little  staircase,  now 
blocked  up  at  the  top,  but  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of 
«  the  Queen's  staircase  »,  the  Queen  having  passed  up  it  on 
her  way  from  the  Conciergerie  to  the  Court. 

The  Queen  appeared  before  her  judges  dressed  in  black 
with  a  white  muslin  fichu.  After  being  brought  into  the 
great  audience  chamber  she  sat  don  upon  a  little  seat  in 
front  of  Fouquier-Tinville.  The  room  was  only  lighted  by 
two  candles  placed  on  the  clerk  Fabricius  table.  At  the 
second  examination  they  gave  the  Queen  an  armchair;  she 
had  added  to  her  linen  cap  with  pleated  edging,  two 
streamers  which  she  kept  in  a  card-board  box,  and  undei 
these  black  streamers  she  had  put  some  black  crepe. 

Six  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  Queen  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the  6th.  October,  Pache,  the 
Mayor  of  Paris,  Chaumette,  Procurer  of  the  Commune,  and 
Hebert,  Substitute,  went  to  the  Temple  to  question 
Madame  Elizabeth,  the  Prince  and  the  Princesse 
Royale. 

Louis-Charles  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  Simon,  it 
appears,  had  overpowered  all  his  faculties,  and  to  him  must 
therefore  be  attributed  the  responsability  of  the  revolting 
declarations  torn  from  this  child  to  cause  the  death  of  hii 
Mother.  It  is  well  known  to  what  turpitudes  we  allude,  a; 
well  as  the  celebrated  reply  of  Marie-Antoinette,  deeplj 
wounded  in  her  most  sacred  maternal  instincts. 

This  work  is  too  restricted  to  enable  us  to  give  the  wholf 
of  the  Queen's  trial,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  recal 
ling  some  of  the  most  important  questions  and  answers. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  room  and  even  the  corndor 
were  packed  —  there  was  even,  it  appears,  a  considerable 
crowd  behind  the  Judge's  chair.  There  was  profounc 
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silence  and  the  semi-darkness  of  the  room  lent  a  terrible 
aspect  to  the  assembly. 

The  Queen,  as  we  have  said,  was  seated  on  a  little  seat  in 
front  of  the  dreadful  accuser,  and  she  had  a  gendarm  olfi- 
'  cer  on  each  side.  She  soon  recovered  her  dignity  and  cou- 
rage which  had  for  a  moment  almost  deserted  her  It  was 
noticeable  that  she  ha4  a  feeling  of  terror  at  entering  the 
court-room. 

She  was  questioned: 

Q.  What  are  your  name,  age,  profession  and  residence  ? 

A.  Marie-Antoinette  de  Lorraine  d'Autriche,  widow  of  th«3 
King  of  France. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  at  the  time  you  were  arrested  ? 

A.  I  was  not  arrested.  I  was  seized  at  the  national  Assembly 
and  taken  to  the  Temple. 

•  She  was  then  asked  if  she  had  not  had,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, guilty  dealings  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany;  she 
replied  that  being  the  sister  of  that  prince,  her  relations 
with  him  could  not  be  otherwise  than  friendly;  that  if  they 
had  concerned  politics,  they  would  not  have  had  other 
object  than  the  interests  of  France  which  she  upheld  on 
account  of  her  marriage  with  the  King. 

Afterwards  accused  of  having  encouraged  her  husband  to 
deceive  the  people,  she  exclaimed : 

R.  Yes,  the  people  have  been  deceived,  and  that  cruelly,  but 
that  neither  by  my  husband  nor  myself. 

Q.  By  whom  then  have  the  people  been  deceived  ? 

A.  By  those  who  had  interest  to  do  so  :  it  was  not  in  the 
King's  interest  nor  in  mine  to  deceive  the  people. 

A.  Whe  then  are  those  who,  in  your  opinion,  had  interest  in 
deceiving  the  people  ? 

The  Queen  understood  what  the}  wished  to  make  ner 
say,  and  replied: 
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A    I  do  not  know  either  their  interest  or  their  persons.     Ours 
was  to  enlighten  the  people  and  not  deceive  them. 
Q.  That  is  not  a  direct  reply. 
A.  I  would  reply  direct,  if  I  knew  the  names  of  the  persons 

The  judge  then  questioned  her  upon  the  flight  from 
Varennes. 

The  Queen  explained  this  by  the  necessity  of  giving 
herself  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  an  appearance  of  liberty. 

Some  odious  questions  were  then  addressed  to  her : 

Q.  You  have  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  wish  to  destroy 
the  liberty.  You  wished  to  reign  at  any  price  and  to  remount 
the  throne  over  the  corpses  of  patriots. 

A.  We  did  nod  need  to  remount  the  throne,  we  were  on  it. 
We  have  alwnys  desired  the  happiness  of  France. 

Q.  What  interest  do  you  take  in  the  arms  ot  the  Republic* 

A.  The  happiness  of  France  is  what  I  desire  above  every- 
thing. 

A.  Do  you  think  that  kings  were  necessary  to  the'happiness 
of  France  ? 

A.  That  is  something  which  an  individual  cannot  decide. 

Q.  You  doubtless  regret  that  your  son  has  lost  a  throne  upon 
which  he  might  have  ascended  if  the  people  at  length  realizing 
its  rights,  had  not  broken  down  that  throne. 

A.  1  shall  never  regret  anything  for  my  son  provided  his 
country  is  happy. 

This  examination  bears  the  signatures  of  Marie-Anfoi- 
nette;  Hermann,  president;  Fouquier,  public  accuser,  and 
Fabricius,  clerk. 

Another  public  audience  was  fixed  for  two  days  later,  the 
14th.  October.  The  Queen  would  not  herself  choose  her 
advocates  therefores.  Messrs.  Tronron-Quentin  and  Chau- 
veau  Lagarde,  who  had  defended  nearly  all  the  accused 
before  the  Kevolulionary  Court  were  officially  chosen. 

Annand-.Martial  Herman  presided,  Klienne  Foiicaut, 
Joseuh-Francois-lgnace,  Uauze-Verteuil  and  Marie-Joseph 
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Lane  assisted  him.  Anloine  Quentin,  and  Fouquier-Tinville 
acted  as  public  accusers  and  Joseph  Fabricius  as  clerk. 

The  Jury   was    composed  of  the   following   members  : 

Ganney,   wig-maker  ;    Martin   Nicolas,    printer;    Chatelet, 

•  painter  ;   Grenier  Crcy,    tailor  ;    Anlonelle,    ex-deputy  ; 

jlouberbielle,   surgeon ;    Trinchard,  carpenter  ;  Jourdeuil, 

ex-huissier;  Germon,  Davez  and  Suard. 

Are  these  the  sort  of  men  destined  by  their  studies  and 
education,  to  justly  appreciate  the  conduct  of  Marie-Antoi- 
nette who  was  the  daughter,  sister,  widow,  relative  ant 
ally  of  nearly  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe?  Were  they 
sufficiently  enlightened,  had  they  the  experience  and  senU 
ments  of  impartiality  indispensible  to  give  judgment  it 
case  which  its  necessarily  following  consequences  made 
such  an  important  one?  Most  certainly,  no  !  1 

They  say  that  the  Queen  displayed  a  noble  pride  an<; 
appeared  very  calm  at  this  second  audience. 

The  clerk  read  the  act  of  accusation.  We  give  only  tin 
principal  accusations  : 

Marie-Antoinette,  widow  of  Louis  Capet,  formerly  Queen  e\ 
France  is  accused  : 

1.  Of  having  wickedly  intentionally,  together  with  the  brother* 
of  Louis  Capet  and  the  infamous  ex-minister   Calonne,  robbet 
in  a  shameful  manner  the  finances  of  France  ;  of  having  passel 
over  incalculable  sums  to  the  Emperor  and  thereby  emptied  tin 
national  treasury, 

2.  Of  having  personally  and   through  her  anti-revolutionary 
agents,  kept  up  information  and  correspondence  with  the  ene' 
mies  of  the  Republic  and  of  having  informed  these  same  enemies 
of  the  plans  of  campaign  and  attack  agreed  upon  and  resolved 
in  the  council. 

3.  Of  having,  by  her  intrigues  and  manoeuvers  and  by  those 
of  her  agents,  plotted  conspiracies  and  plots  against  the  inter 
nal  and  external  safety   of  France,  of  having   thereby  incited 
civil  war  in  various  parts  of  the    Republic  and  armed  the  citi- 
lens  against  each  other,  and  of  having  by  this  means  caused 
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the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  an  incalculable  number  of  French 
people. 


This  deed  is  very  long.  It  is  dated  i2tb.  October.  The 
public  accuser  declared  that  he  only  received  the  documents 
during  the  days  of  the  llth.  and  12th.  of  October.  Forty 
witnesses  were  heard,  and  after  their  testimony  the  presi- 
dent asked  the  Queen  if  she  had  anything  to  say. 

«  No,  replied  Marie-Antoinette.  I  was  Queen  and  you  have 
dethroned  me.  I  was  a  wife  and  you  killed  my  husband.  I 
was  a  mother  and  you  have  taken  away  my  children.  There 
only  remains  my  blood:  take  it,  but  do  not  make  me  suffer 
longer.  » 

The  debate  lasted  forty-eight  hours.  The  Queen  displayed 
a  lirmnessrwhich,  they  say,  appeared  to  spring  from  pride 
and  anger  rather  than  natural  courage.  She  doubtless 
understood  that  her  attitude  might  be  bad  for  her  cause, 
for,  at  the  end  of  the  sitting,  she  asked  one  of  her  advocates, 
Chauveau-Lagarde,  whether  she  had  not  shown  too  much 
dignity  in  her  replies. 

«  You  cannot  be  otherwise  than  charming  when  you  are 
rourself  »,  replied  the  barrister,  adding  :  «  But  v^hy  do  you 
isk  this  ?  —  Because,  replied  the  Queen,  I  heard  a  woman 
laying  to  her  neighbour :  See  how  proud  she  is  !  » 

She  was  very  careful  in  her  replies  not  to  compromise 
my  of  those  who  had  been  faithful  to  her. 

Chauveau-Lagarde  particularly  defended  the  accusation  of 
dealings  with  foreign  enemies. 

Troncon-Ducoudray  endeavoured  to  prove  that  she  was 
lot  in  communication  wilh  the  home  enemies. 

Fouquiei-  Ihen  spoke.  Then  the  advocates  of  the  Queen 
were  again  heard  amid  the  most  profound  silence.  They 
displayed  as  much  /eal  as  eloquence.  They  examined  all  the 
rbarges,  but  their  efforts  were  useless.  Defence  appeared  to 
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already  exist  as  a  mere  form,  and  eight  months  later  persons 
accused  had  no  possibility  of  justifying  themselves  nor  of 
asking  for  advocates. 

Judge  Hermann  addressing  the  jury,  made  a  summing 
up  well  calculated  toim  press  them.  The  following  are  a  few 
fragments  of  this  eloquent  harangue  : 


A  groat  example  is  to-day  given  to  the  universe  and  without 
doubtil  will  not^  be  lost  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Nature 
and  reason,  for  so  long  outraged,  are  at  length  satisfied!  equa- 
lity triumphs! 

A  woman,  who  not  long  since  was  surrounded  by  all  the  pres- 
tige the  most  brilliant  that  the  pride  of  kings  and  the  baseness 
of  slaves  could  invent,  to-day  occupies,  at  the  Tribunal  of  the 
nation,  the  place  which  was  occupied,  two  days  ago,  by  ano- 
ther woman,  and  this  equality  ensures  her  impartial  justice. 

This  affair,  sworn  citizens,  is  not  one  in  which  a  single  act,  a 
single  offense  is  submitted  to  your  conscience  and  to  your  judg- 
ment; you  have  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  political  life 
of  the  accused  from  the  time  when  she  came  and  sat  at  the 
side  of  the  last  king... 

If  a  verbal  proof  of  these  facts  were  desired,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  bring  the  accused  before  the  whole  of  the 
French  people.  The  material  proof  is  found  in  the  papers  which 
have  beend  seized  at  Louis  Capet's  residence,  in  the  collection  of 
documents  in  proof  of  the  act  of  accusation  brought  against 
Louis  Capet  by  the  Convention  ;  linally  and  principally,  sworn 
citizens,  in  the  political  events  of  which  you  have  all  been  the 
witnesses  and  theju.lgfS. 

And,  if  it  were  permissible,  in  fulfilling  a  ministry  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  abandon  oneself  to  impulses  which  the 
human  passions  command,  we  should  recall  to  the  national  jury 
tho  massacre  of  our  brothers  at  Nancy,  at  Ihe  Champ  de  Mars, 
at  l/ie  frontiers,  at  I  he  Vendee,  at  Marseilles,  at  Lyon  and 
at  Toulon,  through  the  infernal  machinations  of  this  modern 
Medicis. 

Whe  should  have  brought  before  you  the  fathers,  the  mothers, 
the  wives  and  the  children  of  these  unhappy  patriots... 
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But  why  should  I  say  unhappy?  Thez  died  faithul  to  their 
country,  and  for  the  cause  of  liberty  ! 

All  the  weeping  and  despairing  families  would  naturally  have 
accused  Marie-Antoinette  of  having  taken  from  them  all  that  they 
most  loved  in  this  world. 

Here,  Hermann  recapitulated  all  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  in  a  way  altogether  overwhelming  for  the  accused ; 
he  retraced  all  the  crimes  of  which  she  was,  said  he,  con- 
victed ;  finally  he  pretended  that :  «  It  is  the  French  people 
who  accuse  Antoinette,  and  all  the  political  events  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  five  years  witness  against 
her. » 

The  following  questions  were  then  put  to  the  jury  : 

1.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  have  existed  maneuvers  and  intelli- 
gence with   foreign    powers  and    other    enemies   outside    the 
Republic,  which  manooeuvers  and  understandings  had  for  object 
to    furnish    them    help  in     money,  to   give    them    admission 
into    French  territory  and  to    faciliale   the    progress  of  their 
armies? 

2.  Marie- Antoinette  d'Autriche,  widow  of  Louis  Capet,  is  she 
jonvicted  of  having  cooperated  with   the    manoeuvers  and  of 
having  kept  up  this  understanding  ?  • 

3.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  plot  and  conspiracy  has  existed  to  incite 
civil  war  in  the  Republic  ? 

4.  Marie-Antoinette  d'Autriche,  widow  of  Louis  Capet,  is  she 
convicted  of  having  participated  in  this  plot  and  conspiracy  ? 

The  jury  retired,  and  after  having  deliberated  for  one 
hour,  they  returned  to  the  court  and  answered  affirmati- 
vely to  all  the  questions  which  had  been  put  to  them. 

Then  the  judge  addressed  the  following  speech  to  the 
people  : 

«  If  the  audience  were  not  composed  of  free  men,  and  there- 
fore of  those  who  realize  all  the  dignity  of  their  being,  I  should 
perhaps  remind  them  that  at  the  moment  when  national  justice 
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is  abuul  to  be  pronounced,  the  law,  reason  and  morality  order 
Ihc  greatest  calm ;  that  the  law  prohibits  any  sign  of  appro- 
bation, and  that  any  person,  whatever  crimes  he  or  she  may 
have  committed,  once  overtaken  by  the  law,  belongs  henceforth 
only  to  unhappiness  and  humanity  1 

The  judge  then  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  court  and  announced  that  she  was  about  to  hear  the 
speech  of  the  public  prosecutor. 

Fouquier  cited  two  articles  of  the  Constitution  which 
pronounced  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  crimes  of  which  the 
Queen  had  been  found  guilty,  and  demanded  this  penalty 
for  her. 

The  judge  then  asked  the  Queen  if  she  had  anything  to 
say  against  the  law  cited.  Sh'e  shook  her  heaii  -aid  remained 
silent.  Hermann  addressed  a  similar  question  to  the  advo- 
cates; Chauveau-Lagarde  didnotbreak  the  silence.  Troncon- 
Ducoudray  arose  and  said  :  «  The  declaration  being  precise 
and  the  law  formal  in  this  respect,  I  announce  that  my 
ministry  to  the  widow  Capet  in  this  affair,  is  terminated.  » 

In  his  turn  the  judge  pronounced  in  an  unsteady  voice 
these  terrible  words  : 

«  The  Tribunal  condemns  Marie-Antoinette  so  called  of 
Lorraine  d'Autriche,  widow  of  Louis  Capet,  to  the  penalty 
of  death.  » 

They  say  that  she  heard  this  sentence  with  the  greatest 
calmness  and  that  her  expression  did  not  show  any  change. 
It  was  then  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  was 
taken  back  to  the  Conciergerie  and  given  some  nourishment. 

De  Busne,  lieutenant  de  gendarmerie  near  the  Tribunal, 
says  in  his  narrative  account  that  :  «  During  the  trial  the 
widow  Capet  came  along  the  corridor  to  descend  the  inside 
staircase  of  the  Conciergerie,xand  she  said  to  me  : 

«  I  can  hardly  see  to  walk.  » 

«  I  gave  her  my  arm  and  in  this  way  she  descended  the 
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stairs;  she  also  took  my  arm  to  go  down  the  three  slipperj 
steps  of  the  airing-yard.  I  took  this  precaution  in  order  to 
prevent  uer  falling.  » 

They  gave  her  ink,  paper  and  a  pen  in  her  dungeon  and 
she  wrote  the  following  letter  to  her  sister.  This  letter  was 
given  to  Fouquier-Tinville  and  was  afterwards  found  among 
I'-outhon's  papers,  to  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  given. 

15th.     October  1793,  3.30  a.m. 

It  is  to  you,  my  Sister,  that  I  write  for  the  last  time.  I  have 
just  been  condemned,  not  to  a  shameful  death,  it  is  only  so 
tor  criminels,  —  but  to  go  and  rejoin  your  brother.  Innocent 
%s  he  was,  I  hope  to  show  the  same  calmness  as  he  did  in  his 
\ast  moments.  I  deeply  regret  leaving  my  poor  children;  you 
know  that  I  only  lived  for  them  and  for  you,  you  who  through 
friendship  have  sacrificed  all  to  be  with  us.  In  what  a  posi- 
tion I  leave  you  !  1  learnt  from  the  speech  at  the  trial  that  my 
daughter  has  been  separated  from  you.  Alas  1  poor  child,  I  do 
not  dare  to  write  to  her;  she  would  not  receive  my  letter;  I 
do  not  even  know  if  this  one  will  ever  reach  you.  Receive  my 
Messing  for  my  children.  I  hope  that  one  day  when  they  are 
•Ider  they  may  be  able  to  join  you  and  freely  benefit  by  your 
tender  care.  Let  them  both  remember  what  1  have  always  tried 
to  impress  upon  them  :  that  their  happiness  will  be  in  their 
mutual  love  and  confidence.  Let  my  daughter  remember  that  at 
her  age  she  should  always  help  her  brother  wilh  her  advice 
which  the  wider  experience  she  will  have  had  than  him,  and 
her  love  may  inspire  her.  Let  my  son  in  return  render  his 
sister  all  the  care  and  services  which  love  may  inspire.  Finally, 
let  them  both  fell  that  in  whatever  position  they  may  be  placed 
tney  will  only  be  happy  in  unison.  Let  them  take  example 
from  us  :  what  a  consolation  our  love  has  been  to  us  in  our 
misfortunes  1  and  happiness  is  doubled  when  shared  with  a 
friend.  Where  can  one  find  tenderer  and  dearer  friends  than 
in  one's  own  family  ?  Let  my  son  never  forget  the  last  words 
of  his  Father,  which  I  expressly  repeat  to  him  •  Let  him  never 
try  to  avenge  our  death. 

I  must  touch  upon  a  very  painful  subject.     1  know  bow  much 
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this  child  must  have  grieved  you.'  Forgive  him,  my  dear  sister 
remember  his  age  and  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  child  say 
what  one  will  and  even  that  which  he  does  not  understand. 
The  day  will  come,  I  hope,  when  he  will  better  realize  the 
value  of  all  your  goodness  and  tenderness  to  both  of  them. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  confide  in  you  my  last  thoughts. 
I  should  like  to  have  written  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial; 
but,  in  addition  to  not  being  allowed  to  write,  the  case  went  on 
so  rapidly  that  I  should  really  not  have  had  time.  I  die  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Religion,  in  that  of  my  fathers,  in 
which  I  have  been  brought  up  and  which  I  have  always  pro- 
fessed, not  expecting  any  spiritual  consolation,  or  knowing 
even  if  there  still  exist  priests  of  this  religion,  and  if  there  are 
any  it  would  be  too  dangerous  for  them  to  come  to  the  place 
where  I  am. 

I  sincerely  pray  God  to  pardon  all  the  sins  I  may  have  com- 
mitted during  my  life.  I  hope  that  in  His  goodness  He  will 
accept  my  last  vows,  as  well  as  those  which  I  have  long  since 
made,  that  He  might  receive  my  soul  in  His  mercy  and 
goodness. 

I  ask  pardon  -of  all  whom  I  know,  and  of  you,  my  Sister, 
especially,  for  all  the  trouble  which  unknowingly  I  may  have 
caused  you.  I  forgive  all  my  enemies  the  harm  they  have 
done  me.  I  say  good-bye  to  my  aunts,  to  all  my  brothers  and 
sisters.  I  had  some  friends  :  the  idea  of  being  separated  for 
always  from  their  troubles  is  one  of  the  greatest  regrets  which  I 
have  in  dying  ,  let  them  know  at  least  that  I  thought  of  them 
up  to  the  last.  Good-bye,  my  good  and  loving  Sister.  May  this 
letter  reach  you!  Think  of  me  alvays!  I  embrace  you  with  all 
my  heart  as  well  as  those  poor  dear  children...  My  God,  how 
terrible  it  is  to  leave  them  for  ever!  Good-bye  !...  Good-bye! 
I  must  devote  myself  wholly  to  my  spiritual  duties.  As  I  have 
not  the  control  of  my  actions,  they  may  perhaps  bring  me  a 
priest  ;  but  I  protest  here  that  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  him  and 
that  I  will  treat  him  as  an  absolute  stranger. 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  Queen's  'ast  moments  (account  of  Lariviere,  the  bearer 
of  the  keys).  —  M.  Girard,  eur<§  of  Saint-Landry.  —  The 
Queen's  conduct  at  the  scaffold.  —  Her  execution  the  16th. 
October  1793.  —  Sou-venirs.  —  Burial  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Madeleine.  —  Strict  search  made  in  her  cell.  —  Her  things 
sent  to  the  Salpelriere. 


At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th.  October  1793. 
the  call  to  arms  sounded  in  all  the  sections,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  the  whole  of  the  armed  force  was  on  foot.  Canons 
were  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  bridges,  at  the  places  and 
squares,  from  the  Palais  as  far  as  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  bearer  of  the  keys,  Lariviere,  for 
the  following  information  as  to  the  Queen's  last  moments: 


«0n  the  16th.  October,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  con 
cierge  Lebault  ordered  me  to  go  and  wait  for  him  in  the  cell 
and  to  clear  away  the  plates  and  dishes,  if  there  were  any.  I 
believe  he  gave  me  this  order  so  that  I  might  be  a  witness  of 
what  took  place,  and  that  having  seen  I  could  recount  the 
affair  to  him,  which  I  did. 

«  The  Queen,  seeing  me  appear  in  her  cell,  said  sadly  : 

«  Lariviere,  you  know  that  they  are  going  to  kill  me.  Tell 
your  good  mother  that  I  thank  her  for  all  that  she  has  done 
for  me.  and  I  ask  her  to  pray  to  God  for  me.  »  I  had  scarcely 
entered  the  cell,  where  I  noticed  a  fresh  gendarm  officer,  when 
the  judges  arrived  with  their  clerk  Fabricius.  Her  Majesty, 
who  was  on  her  knees  at  her  bed-side,  rose  to  receive  tliem. 
The  presi  lent  said  :  «  Listen, 'they  are  going  to  read  your  sen- 
tence »  and  they  all  took  off  their  hats,  which  they  never  did 
on  such  occasions.  11  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  struck  by 
the  dignified  and  majestic  air  of  the  Queen. 

«  II  is  unnecessary  to  read  it  »,  said  the  Queen  aloud,  «  I 
know  that  sentence  only  too  well ».  One  of  them  replied  :  «  No 
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matter,  it  must  be  read  to  you  a  second  time.  »  Her  Majesty 
did  not  reply  and  the  clerk  commenced  to  read. 

As  he  was  Gnishing  I  saw  Henry^  Samson,  the  chief  execu- 
tioner, enter  —  he  was  a  young  man  then  and  immensely  tall. 
He  approached  the  Queen  and  said  :  «  Hold  out  your  hands  ». 
Her  Majesty  drew  back  a  couple  of  steps  and  replied  in  a  very 
troubled  voice  :  «Are  they  going  to  tie  my  hands?  They  did  not 
do  that  to  Louis  XVI.  » 

«  The  judges  said  to  Samson  :  «  Do  your  duty  ».  «  0  my 
God!  »  exclaimed  the  Queen. 

«  At  these  words  Henry  roughly  seized  the  Queen's  poor  hands 
ard  tied  them  very  tightly  behind  her  back.  1  noticed  that 
*.n<.>  Queen  groaned  and  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  but  she 
*oroed  back  the  tears  which  were  ready  to  fall. 

":  When  her  hands  were  tied,  Samson  removed  her  cap  and 
Cut  off  her  haire  (1). 

*Her  Majesty,  thinking  perhaps  that  they  were  going  to 
/{'Uher  in  the  dungeon,  turned  round  with  much  emotion,  and 
e'je  saw  the  executioner  take  possession  of  her  hair  which  he 
ptlt  in  his  pocket  to  take  away.  They  burnt  this  hair  in  the 
preat  hall  after  the  execution. 

«  That  is  what  I  saw,  and  what  I  wish  I  never  had  seen,  and 
I  shall  not  forget  all  my  life.  » 


At  ten  o'clock  a  sworn  priest,  Mr.  Girard,  cur6  of  Saint- 
Landry,  dressed  as  a  layman,  presented  himself  to  the 
Queen,  furnished  with  authority  to  administer  her  spiritual 
help.  She  asked  him  to  simply  converse  with  her  up  till  the 
fatal  moment.  «  But,  Madame  »,  said  the  priest, «  what  will  be 
said  when  it  is  hnown  that  you  refused  the  help  of  religion, 
in  your  last  moments  ?  »  The  Queen  replied :  «  You  can  say 
to  those  who  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  thatlhe  Divine 
Providence  had  already  provided.  »  She  was  evidently 
alluding  to  the  Abbe  Magnin's  visits. 

At  1 1  o'clok,  clothed  in  a  white  dressing-gown  which  she 

(1)  According  to  other  witnesses  Marie-Antoinette  eut  off  her 
own  hair. 
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generally  wore  in  the  mornings,  after  having  unfolded  her 
large  muslin  fichu  which  she  crossed  on  her  breast  and 
fastened  behind,  and  wearing  a  simple  linen  cap  without 
strings  or  signs  of  .mourning,  the  Queen  left  the  Conciergerie 
and  mounted  the  fatal  cart  drawn  by  a  white  horse.  The 
weather  was  fine. 

Mercier  (Nouvcau  Paris)  tells  us  that  she  had  eaten  a  little 
roll  and  drank  a  cup  of  chocolat ;  that  she  had  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  go  bareheaded,  which  was  refused  ;  that  she  cut 
her  own  hair  and  that  she  wore  on  her  head  a  cap  which 
she  had  ironed  kerself. 

«Now  is  the  moment  to  show  courage  »,  said  the  priest 
as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  cart.  «  Courage  »,  replied 
the  Queen,  «  I  have  had  to  show  it  for  so  long,  I  don't  think 
it  will  fail  me  to-day.  »  She  was  escorted  by  numerous 
detachments  of  gendarms  on  foot  and  on  horseback;  about 
three  thousand  men  formed  a  double  line  in  the  streets 
through  which  shepassed.  She  seemed  calm  and  indifferent  t« 
the  cries  of  the  people,  who  cried  from  lime  to  time  as  sh« 
passed :  *  Live  the  Republic !  Down  with  tyrrany ! »  However 
it  seems  that  the  majority  of  the  men  took  off  their  hats 
It  had  been  forbidden  for  women  and  children  to  look  oirt 
of  the  windows,  but  in  front  of  the  Oratoire  a  little  child, 
nevertheless,  threw  the  Queen  a  kiss,  which  affected  het 
very  much.  Near  the  Church  of  Saint  Roch  she  was  insulted 
The  contrast  between  this  day  and  that  of  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI  was  very  striking.  On  the  16th.  October  th« 
crowd  was  very  agitated,  while  on  the  21st.  January  Pari» 
was  silent  and  apparently  deserted. 

According  to  Simon  Despreaux,  on  leaving  the  Concier- 
gerie  the  Queen  was  overwhelmed  with  abuse ;  but,  calm 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  she  only  let  fall  these  words  : 
«  Alas  1  my  troubles  will  soon  be  over,  but  yours  are  onh 
just  beginning.  9 
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According  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Marquise  de  Crequy,  a 
priest,  the  abbe  Puget,  placed  himself  on  the  Queen's  route, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Royale  and  the  Place  Louis  XV, 
in  order  to  absolve  in  articulo  mortis.  They  say  that  the 
Queen,  who  was  naturally  informed  beforehand,  sought  him 
with  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw  him  her  face  lighted  up 
with  a  holy  joy.  Puget,  dressed  as  a  layman,  his  eyes  rivet- 
ted  on  the  cart,  was  standing  on  a  heap  of  stones,  and  in 
giving  the  Queen  the  Benediction  he  held  a  crucifix  in  his 
hands.  The  Rue  du  Roule  and  the  Rue  Saint-Uonore  were 
decorated  with  three  coloured  streamers. 

At  the  stroke  of  mid-day  she  arrived  at  the  place  of 
execution.  The  guillotine  was  not  placed,  as  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI,  at  the  side  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  at  the 
foot  of  the  statue  of  Louis  XV  on  horseback,  where  the 
Obelisque  now  stands;  it  was  put  up  at  the  side  of  the  Tui- 
leries,  at  about  30  yards  from  the  pedestal  upon  which  had 
been  placed  a  statue  of  Liberty  wearing  a  red  cap,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a  lance  and  in  her  left  a  sphere  resting  in 
her  knees. 

-  The  Queen  mounted  the  scaffold  with  precipitation,  knelt 
down  and  after  a  short  silent  prayer,  said  in  a  firm  voice 
and  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  : 

«  Lord,  enlighten  and  touch  my  executioners;  good-bye, 
my  children ;  I  am  going  to  join  your  Father !  »  Then  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  and  received  the  stroke  which 
ended  her  sufferings.  Her  head  was  shown  to  the  people. 

Marie-Aiiloinetle-Josephe-Jeanne  d'Aulriche,  archduchess, 
Queen  of  France  and  Navarre,  born  at  Vienna  the  2nd. 
November  4755,  was  therefore  ajed  37  years  \\  months  and 
14  days  when  she  was  beheaded,  after  having  spent  76  days 
at  the  Concicrgerie.  Her  death  was  concealed  from  her 
ihildren  and  Madame  Elizabeth  for  a  long  time. 

Immediately  after  the  execution  the  people  broke  through 
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the  ranks  of  soldiers  and  rushed  towards  the  scaffold  to  get 
a  closer  view.  A  broker's  man,  formerly  a  gendarm, 
Darned  Pierre  Mingaut,  was  arrested  upon  the  scaffold 
itself,  with  a  handkerchief  stained  with  blood  in  his  hand. 
He  pretended  that  he  was  trying,  not  to  obtain  a  souvenir 
of  the  Queen,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  he  wished  to 
remove  with  his  handkerchief,  some  drops  of  that  impure 
blood,  which  he  said,  had  spurted  on  to  him.  He  was 
acquitted  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

On  mounting  the  scaffold  the  Queen  dropped  a  shoe, 
which  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  assistants  and  sold  for 
twenty  francs  on  the  very  day  of  the  execution.  This  shoe 
was  small,  in  brown  glace  kid,  edged  with  green  silk;  it  had 
a  while  silk  ruche  round  the  top;  the  toe  was  pointed,  the 
heel  very  high,  and  the  shoe  showed  signs  of  long  service. 

TheComte  de  Reisetwho  gives  these  details  says  (in  i877) 
that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Colmiche,  Mayor  of 
Ranville,  near  Caen  and  who  married  Mile  de  Guernon- 
Ranville. 

The  same  author  also  says  that  the  Cardinal  de  Rausset 
possessed  a  lock  of  the  Queen's  hair,  which,  at  the  Car- 
dinal's death,  was  returned  to  the  Tourzel  family  to  whom 
it  had  previously  belonged. 

Lord  Cower,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  sculptor, 
possessed  in  England,  among  other  souvenirs  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  a  statue,  by  himself,  representing  the  Queen 
coming  out  of  the  Conciergerie. 

In  the  Musee  Carnavalet  (hotel  Sevigne"),  in  the  great  hall, 
in  the  midst  of  pictures,  furnitures  and  various  articles  pre- 
cious for  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  there  is  a  portrait 
of  the  Queen  sketched  at  the  Gonciergerie,  by  Prieur  (The 
Widow  Capet  1793)  (1);  this  picture,  of  which  the  authenti- 

(1)  Prieur  was  a  juror  at  the  Court  and  he  may  have  made 
his  sketch  during  the  Queen's  trial. 
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city  seems  unquestionable,  bears  the  signature  of  Prieur 
and  the  word  «  fecit  ».  It  was  found  in  the  Abbe  Garron's 
study. 

Mr.  Jules  Cousin,  curator  of  the  Musee,  whose  learning 
and  aimability  are  well  known,  has  been  kind  enough  ta 
call  our  attention  to  this  picture,  which  is  placed  near  a 
window,  by  the  side  of  a  picture  representing  a  scene  oi 
the  Re  volution  having  for  title  «  The  Funeral  of  Marat  in  the 
Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  July  16th.  1793.  » 

Also,  it  is  well  known  that  in  addition  to  these  souvenirs 
of  the  captive  Queen,  a  great  number  of  artists  and  sculp- 
tors have  left  pictures  and  marbles  representing  Marie- 
Antoinette. 

Two  years  ago,  we  noticed  at  the  Salon,  a  picture  having 
for  subject  the  Queen  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold.  She  ii 
depicted  standing  up  in  the  cart,  passing  in  front  of  th« 
Clock  Tower  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  A  great  number  ol 
authors  have  also  written  about  Marie-Antoinette. 

The  Queen's  body  was  taken  to  the  Madeleine  cemetery 
upon  the  spot  upon  which  now  stands  the  Chapelle  Expia- 
t.oire. 

In  the  work  of  Campardon  we  find  a  list  of  the  articles 
found  at  the  Conciergerie,  in  the  prison  occupied  by  Marie- 
Antoinette,  the  day  after  her  death. 

ARCHIVES  NATIONALES,  CARTON  W,  534,  Registre  II. 

The  26th.  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  Re- 
public, appeared  the  citizen  Bault,  concierge  of  the  hcuse  of 
justice,  accompanied  by  two  gendarms  and  the  officer  of  poste, 
who  declared  that  in  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  widow 
of  Louis  Capet,  deceased  yesterday,  the  following  articles  were 
found  :  15  One  linen  chemises  trimmed  with  narrow  lace ;  one 
little  «  raz  de  Saint-Maur  »  mantle  ;  two  dressing  gowns  of  the 
same  material ;  one  long  mantle  with  collar ;  one  Indian  muslin 


Q  r  F.  K  \    M  A  R  I  E  -  A  N  T  O  I  M  E  T  T  E    IN    HER    CELL 
AT    "LA    CONCIEKCERIE". 
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petticoat  with  broad  stripes;  2  Indian  muslin  petticoats  with 
narrow  stripes;  5  corsets  in  fine  linen;  1  cotton  dress  will 
shoulder  cape;  1  dressing  jacket  of  the  same  material. 

According  to  a  decree  of  the  «  Comite  de  salut  public  » 
the  things  belonging  to  condemned  prisoners  were  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  hospitals  to  be  used  for  the  poor  OF 
for  prisoners  who  had  need  of  clothes. 

It  was  in  order  to  conform  with  this  rule  that  the  Queen's 
things  were  taken  to  the  Salpetriere,  where  they  were 
preserved  for  a  long  time  by  the  person  who  received  them. 
Mr.  Reiset  tells  us  that  he  endeavoured,  without  success,  to 
trace  these  articles. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Exhumation  of  the  remains  of  the  Queen  the  18th.  January  4815. 
—  Lamartine's  comments  upon  Marie-Antoinette.  —  The 
Queen's  dungeon  in  its  present  condition.  —  Historical  por- 
tion of  the  Gonciergerie.  Useful  hints  for  visitors. 

On  the  48th.  January  1815,  search  was  made  in  the 
Cemetery  of  Madeleine  in  order  to  find  the  mortal  remains 
of  Marie-Antoinette.  They  succeeded  in  discovering  som« 
bones,  a  head  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  i» 
had  been  detached  from  the  trunck,  a  coffin  five  and  a  hali 
feet  long,  a  distinct  impression  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  bed 
of  chalk  along  which  were  found  the  remains  of  several 
planks  still  intact;  some  fragments  of  clothing,  notablj 
two  elastic  garters  very  well  preserved. 

This  description  is  signed  : 

BAILLY  DE  CRUSSOL.  Le  Chancelier  de  France. 

+  El.    L.-H.  DE  LA  FARE.  '  DAMBRAT. 

de  Nancy.  BLACAS  D'AOLPS. 

DISTKL  ,—   DESCLOBEAUX-DANJOU. 

•i 
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The  remains  of  the  Queen  were  placed  in  a  lead  coffin 
which  was  afterwards  soldered  byplumbers;  and  on  the  lid 
was  placed  a  gilt  silver  p  late  bearing  the  fol  lo  wing  inscription : 


HerC  lies  the  body  of  the  most  high,  powerful  and  excellent 
Princess,  Marie-Antoinette-Josephe-Jeanne  de  Lorraine,  ar- 
chiduchesse  d'Autriche,  wife  of  the  most  high,  powerful  and 
excellent  prince  Louis  XVI  named,  by  the  grace  of  God  King 
of  France  and  Navarre. 


This  coffin  and  that  of  Louis  XVI  were  afterwards,  the 
21st.  January  1815,  taken  in  great  state  to  Saint-Denis  and 
placed  in  the  Basilique  where  they  still  remain. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  terminate  this  account  with- 
out making  some  criticism  upon  her  who  is  the  subject  of 
same.  Much  has  been  written  for  and  against  Marie-Antoi- 
nette. Her  admirers  have  represented  her  as  a  veritable 
martyred  Saint.  Her  detractors  show  her  as  frivolous, 
haughty,  an  enemy  to  French  interests,  mixed  up  in  court 
intrigues,  making  and  unmaking  ministers,  an  Austrian 
above  all. 

We  do  not  take  either  one  side  or  the  other  —  our  Marie- 
Antoinette  is  a  widow, amother separated  fromherchildren, 
a  prisoner,  a  woman  condemned  to  death.  According  to  the 
words  of  one  of  her  ferocious  enemies,  the  President  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Hermann  :  «  A  person  overtaken 
by  the  law  belongs  henceforth  solely  to  unhappiness  and 
humanity.  » 

We  respect  the  fallen  Queen  and  in  this  we  are  in  accord 
with  all  those  whom  passion  has  not  misled  to  such  a  point 
as  to  stifle  in  them  the  foremost  of  generous  feelings  . 
pity. 

We  give  below  a  criticism  of  Lamartine,  who,  in  our 
opinion,  has  taken  a  very  high  and  liberal  point  of  view : 
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«  Thus  died  this  Queen,  frivolous  in  prosperity,  sublime  in 
misfortune,  intrepid  on  the  scaffold  ;  idol  of  the  court,  mutilated 
by  the  people ;  for  long  the  passion,  and  then  the  blind 
adviser  of  royalty;  then  the  personal  enemy  of  the  Revolution- 
This  Revolution  she  was  unable  to  either  foresee,  understand 
or  accept;  she  could  only  irritate  and  hate  it.  The  took  refuge 
in  a  court  instead  of  throwing  herself  in  the  midst  of  the 
people. 

The  people  unjustly  devoted  to  her  all  the  hatred  which  they 
had  for  the  former  regime.  They  attached  to  her  name  all  the 
ascandals  and  treasons  of  the  court.  All-powerful  through  her 
beauty  and  her  influence  over  her  husband,  she  envelopped 
him  in  her  unpopularity  and  by  her  love  led  him  to  his  ruin. 
Her  vacillating  politics,  according  to  the  impressions  of  the 
moment,  in  turn  timid  when  defeated,  daring  when  successful, 
knew  neither  when  to  withdraw  or  advance  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, and  ended  by  becoming  intrigues  with  emigration  and 
foreign  lands.  Rather  the  charming  and  dangerous  favourite 
of  an  old  monarchy,  than  the  Queen  of  a  new  monarchy,  she 
had  neither  the  prestige  of  the  old  royalty  :  respect;  nor  the 
prestige  of  the  new  regime  :  popularity.  She  only  knew  how  to 
charm,  mislead  and  die.  The  weakness  of  her  intellect  excuses 
her;  the  infatuation  of  her  youth  and  beauty  render  her  inno- 
cent; the  greatness  of  her  courage  ennoble  her.  One  cannot 
judge  her  on  a  scaffold  or  rather  pity  her,  which  is  to  judge 
her.  She  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  whose  memory 
disarms  the  political  severity  of  the  historian,  whom  one  re- 
calls with  pity  and  does  not  judge,  except  with  tears,  as  women 
should  be  judged. 

History,  to  whatever  opinion  it  may  belong,  will  always  shed 
tears  on  this  scaffold.  Alone  against  all,  innocent  on  account 
of  her  sex,  sacred  by  her  title  of  mother,  a  woman  henceforth 
nnofensive  is  sacrificed  in  a  foreign  land  by  a  people  who  do 
not  know  how  to  pardon  anything  to  youth,  beauty  and  th( 
vertige  of  adoration  1  Called  by  this  people  to  occupy  a  throne* 
this  people  did  not  even  give  her  a  tomb.  For  we  read  in  tht 
register  of  Common  funerals  of  the  Madeleine  :  «  For  the  coffin 
of  Widow  uapet  7  francs  t  » 

This  is  the  end  of  the  life  of  a  Queen,  and  of  the  enormous 
sums  spent  during  a  whole  reign  upon  the  splendours,  plea- 
sures and  generosities  of  &  woman  who  had  possessed  Versailles- 
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SainUCloud  and  Trianon.  When  Providence  desires  to  speak  to 
men  with  the  rough  eloquence  of  royal  vicissitudes,  she  says 
more  in  one  figure  than  Seneque  or  Bossuet  in  eloquent  spee- 
ches, and  she  writes  a  common  number  on  the  regibter  of  a 
grave-digger. 


THE  QUEEN'S  DUNGEON  IN  ITS  PRESENT  CONDITION. 

This  dungeon  has  been  transformed  into  a  chapel  under 
the  Restauration  in  1816,  in  the  presence  of  Comte  Decazes, 
minister  of  the  police,  and  of  the  prefet;  but  the  anniver- 
sary Mass  on  the  death  of  Queen  was  said  in  the  chapel 
(formerly  «  Salle  des  Girondins  »).  It  would  certainly  have 
been  belter,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  to  have  lefl 
the  Queen's  prison  in  its  original  condition. 

There  can  still  be  seen,  at  the  left  on  entering,  near  the 
window,  a  sort  of  altar  bearing  a  Latin  inscription  made  by 
Louis  XVIII  and  of  which  the  translation  is  : 

«  In  this  place,  Marie-Antoinette-Josephe-Jeanne  d'Autriche, 
widow  of  Louis  XVI,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the 
taking  away  of  her  children,  was  thrown  into  prison  and  re- 
mained 76  days  in  anxiety,  mourning  and  loneliness.  But  sus- 
tained by  her  courage,  she  showed  herself,  —  in  fetters  as  upos 
the  throne,  —  greater  than  fortune.  Condemned  to  death  bj 
villains,  at  the  very  last  she  wrote  an  eternal  monument  of  piety 
courage  and  all  the  virtues,  the  16th.  October  1793. 

All  who  come  here,  adore,  admire  and  pray.  » 

The  following  words,  taken  from  the  Queen's  will  and 
which  had  been  angraved  on  a  marble  slab  at  the  foot  01 
the  altar  have  been  intentionaly  obliterated. 

«  I  ask  pardon  of  all  whom  I  know,  and  particularly  of  you 
my  Sister,  for  all  the  sorrows  I  may  have  involuntarily  caus«» 
you.  1  pardon  their  offences  against  me!  » 

The  altar,  the  work  of  M.  Peyre's  nephew,  architect    u 
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idorned  with  a  crucifix  and  two  candlesticks.  A  little  lamp 
is  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  window  of  this  room  was 
enlarged  during  the  same  reign,  it  is  now  glazed.  Formerly 
it  was  only  55  centimetres  high  by  one  metre  wide,  and  it 
was  divided  into  i2  little  squares,  eight  in  each  row.  (See 
the  little  room  adjoining.)  Opposite  is  a  courtyard  where  the 
massacres  of  September  took  place.  On  the  old  plans  which 
we  have  seen  at  the  Musee  Carnavalet,  the  entrance  door  is 
not  placed  at  the  end  of  the  dungeon  as  it  now  is.  To  reach 
the  Queen's  room  one  had  to  pass  through  the  next  one 
which  was  occupied  by  the  gendarms,  and  which  is  now 
usedas  a  bathroom.  Tracesof  a  doorwhich  has  been  blocked 
up  can  still  be  seen  on  the  wall  separating  the  Queen's 
cell  from  that  of  the  gendarms ;  the  little  room  which  leads 
from  the  Queen's  cell 'to  the  chapel  was  equally  blocked  up 
in  4793.  It  isthoughtthat  Marie-Antoinette's  bed  was  placed 
there,  against  the  wall  which  has  disappeared.  They  also 
say  that  the  bed  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  room,  but  we 
do  not  think  so. 

1'he  crucifix  is  the  one  which  Marie-Antoinette  had  in  her 
hand  before  going  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  secretly  passed  to 
the  Queen  through  the  grating  of  the  window  —  it  is  noticed 
that  several  links  are  missing  in  this  grating  and  that  the 
crucifix  has  been  taken  to  pieces.  The  armchair,  in  which 
it  appears  Marie-Antoinette  liked  to  sit,  was  brought  back 
from  IheTuileriesundertheRestauration.  The  brick  flooring 
is  of  the  period. 

A  legend  has  circulated  relative  to  the  door  of  the  dun- 
geon. They  say  that  in  order  to  force  the  Queen  to  bow  her 
head  before  the  French  people,  they  had  sawn  the  door  of 
her  dungeon  te  such  a  way,  during  one  night,  that  it  was 
much  smaller  and  impossible  to  enter  without  bending  the 
head  Thus  the  Queen,  not  being  willing  to  sloop  (there  were 
guar<lst  the  door  of  Ihe  cell)  knocked  her  bead  violently 
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againsl  Ihe  upper  part  of  this  door  to  which  several  of  her 
hairs  stuck. 

Since  the  Restauralion  two  more  large  pictures  have  been 
placed  in  the  Queen's  dungeon. 

These  pictures  represent :  the  first,  the  Communion  of 
the  Queen,  by  Drolling  (1817).  She  is  depicted  with 
Mr.  Magnin,  Mile  Fouche  and  two  gendarms. 

The  second  picture  reproduces  the  transferring  of  Marie- 
Antoinette  from  the  Temple  totheConciergerie.  She  is  sur- 
rounded by  Simon  and  his  wife,  etc.  (Canvas  signed  Pajou, 
1817). 

Although,  according  to  Troche  (1863),  and  others,  these 
pictures  were  by  Menjana  although  they  figured  in  the 
Salon  of  1810,  and  Bazin  and  Civeton  have  made  two  litho- 
graphes  of  same,  we  assert  that  those  which  still  remain  in 
the  Queen's  dungeon  are  signed  Drolling  and  Pajou. 

We  do  not  say  that  Menjana  has  not  treated  the  same 
subject,  but  the  canvasses  which  everybody  can  see  at  the 
Conciergerie  do  not  bear  his  signature. 

HISTORICAL  PORTION  OF  THE  CONCIERGERIE. 

The  Conciergerie  can  be  visited  every  day  except 
Monday  and  holydais.  Visit  is  free  on  Sundays. 
Other  days  two  francs. 

A  great  number  of  visitors  (about  fifty  daily),  among  whom 
are  often  foreigners  of  distinction,  flock  to  this  prison. 

The  following  indications  may  be  of  services  to  visitor  ; 

1.  The  first  tower,  on  the  quay,  is  the  square  tower  or 
«  Tour  de  I'Horloge  ». 

The  second  is  «  Cesar's  »  Tower. 

The  third  the  «  Argent  »  Tower. 

The  fourth  Tower  of  «  Bon-bee  ». 
•    The  «  Montgomery  »  Tower,  demolished  In  1777  to  1789, 
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was  situated  in  the  «  Cour  des  Contrevenants  »,  at  the  end  of 
ftue  de  Paris  »  . 

2.  The  Saint-Louis  kitchens  are  situated  in  the  «  Quai  de 
PHorloge  »,  at  the  side  of  the  first  tower,  behind  the  «  poste 
des  gardes ».  They  can  be  visited. 

'  3.  The  Salle  Saint-Louis  which  is  situated  below  the 
t  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  »  can  also  be  visited,  but  it  can  be 
Been  by  mounting  a  flight  of  steps  quite  recently  placed 
for  this  purpose  in  the  Rue  de  Paris.  This  salle  was 
formerly  used  as  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-hall  for  the 
servants  of  the  king's  household  It  is  very  remarkable. 

4.  The  entrance  to  the  Conciergerie  was  originally  in  the 
c  Cour  du  Mai  »,  to  the  right  of  the  great  staircase,  it  is 
now  situated  a  Quai  de  1'IIorloge   »,  between  the  «  Tour 
carree  »  and  the  x.  Tour  de  Cesar  ». 

Upou  entering  the  prison  by  the  door  on  the  quay  and 
after  crossing  a  little  court-yard,  one  turns  to  the  right  and 
is  confronted  by  a  Gothic  entrance  which  is  engraved  the 
word  «  Conciergerie  ». 

5.  The  large  «  guichet»  is  the  former  a  Salle  des  Gardes  » 
of  Saint-Louis. 

6.  The  former  a  cabinet  dudirecteur  »  (  atour  d'Argent*) 
was  once  occupied  by  the  Queen  Blanche  when  the  kings 
inhabited  the  palace. 

The  barrister's  parlor,  situated  in  this  same  tower, 
under  this  «  cabinet  »  was  used  as  a  prison  for  Da- 
miens. 

7.  Ravaillax  and  Lacenaire  were  imprisoned  in  the  part 
of  the  tower  occupied  by  the  record  office.    Above  this  office 
is  the  new  office  of  the  director.     This  room  was,  in  1870, 
used  as  a  prison  for  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  and  in  January 
1883  for  Prince  Napoleon. 

8.  The  gallery  between  thelwojgratings  at  the  end  of  the 
large  <  guichet  >  is  known  by  tho  his  tori<-ai  name  of  c  Rue 
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de  Paris*.     During  the  Reign  of  Terror  as  many  as  250  per- 
sons were  crowded  into  this  gallery. 

9.  The  old  prison  is  now   only  occupied  by  individuals 
condemned  by  the  Tribunal  to  sentences  varying  between 
one  and  four  days  (centre venants). 

10.  The  cells  of  the  old  prison  were  used  for  women;  the 
men  were  imprisoned  in  the  part  where  the  cellular  enclo- 
sure now  is.     Mesdames  Roland,  Recamier,  de   Sombreuil 
and  du  Barry  as  well  as  the  greatest  ladies  of  the  nobility 
occupied  these  cells  during  the  Revolution. 

11.  In  the  little  parlour,  at  the  side  of  the  canteen,  the 
Marquis  de  la  Valette  changed  into  his  wife's  clothes,  which 
stratagem  enabled  him  to  escape, — he  was  to  have  been  shot 
the  following  day,  21st.     December  1815. 

12.  Andr6  Chenier  was  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  which  is 
now  used  as  a  kitchen  for  the  under-corporals.     The  window 
of  this  dungeon  looks  on  to  the  fountain    in   the  court- 
yard. 

In  1815  the  Marechal  Ney  was  shut  up  there,  and  amused 
himself  by  playing  the  flute,  an  did  also  the  Marquis  de  la 
Valette  who  was  likewise  imprisoned  in  theConciergerie. 

13.  Napoleon  III,  in  1840,  after  the  Boulogne  affair,  occu- 
pied the  room  on  the  first  floor  which  is  now  used  as  a  linen 
room. 

14.  The  court  which  is  entered  by  a  little  door  in  the 
chapel   (salle   des  Girondins),  is  the  place   in    which    oc- 
curred   the    massacres    at    the  Conciergerie    in   Septem- 
ber 1792.    The  Girondins  passed  through  this  door  to  go  to 
the  scaffold. 

15.  The  Queen's  dungeon  was  mutilated  under  the  Restau- 
ralion  under  the  pretence  of  turning  it  into  a  chapel.     (See 
our  description  page  223.) 

16.  The  lillle  cell  at  the  side  of  the  Queen's  was  occupied 
for  24  hours  by  Robespierre.    It  is  now  used  as  a  vestry.    It 
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Contains  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  at.  the  Conciergerie.  The 
artist's  signature  is  not  lisible  (1). 

19.  At  the  orther  side  of  Marie-Antoinette's  .dungeon  is 
now  a  bath-room.  In  1793  this  room  was  occupied  by  the 
gendarms  who  guarded  the  Queen,  and  a  door  which  has 
since  been  walled  up,  established  a  communication  belweena 
the  two  cells. 

18.  The  chapel,  known  as  the  «  salle  des  Girondins  »,  is 
the  room  in  which  they  passed  their  last  night  and  ate  their 
last  meal.  The  corpse  of  Valaze,  their  comrade  who  was 
Blabbed  at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  was  placed  near 
them.  This  hall  has  been  reproduced  by  Muller  in  nis  pic- 
ture at  the  Luxembourg  (2). 


(1)  See  page  225  the  copy  of  this  picture. 

(2)  See  (second  part)  the  reproduction  of  this  hall. 
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